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THE LIVING BURNS* 


OME writers have been appropriated by readers in such 

a direct and spontaneous way that for those readers at 
least they largely escape formal consideration as literature. 
So it has been with the Defoe of Robinson Crusoe, with 
Dickens, and with Burns. I can still remember the slight 
shock that came when, as a young student, I found Dickens 
duly ticketed among the Victorian novelists; up to that time 
Dickens had been simply a field of experience, or area of 
life. The same can be said of Burns, for many readers of 
many generations. This status may go along with academic 
or critical neglect, and with the accumulation of a kind of 
lore which we may call the higher gossip—keeping count of 
the inns where Mr. Pickwick stayed, or of the lasses who 
come and go through Burns’s life. So it has been with 
Dickens, though here the situation has been changing rap- 
idly, with a new biography and a new approach in criticism. 
I do not find a similar change for Burns, in spite of the excel- 
lent work of scholars like De Lancey Ferguson, with his 
definitive edition of Burns’s letters, and of David Daiches, 
who brings to the subject a special knowledge of Scotland 
and an exceptionally acute literary judgment. For all that and 
all that, Burns may be in a sense universally known, but he 
is not included in the very selective kind of “major authors” 
anthology that seems to dominate university instruction, and 
he has not become the subject of close explication, like Pope, 
Donne, Eliot, or Gerard Manley Hopkins. “Burns’s songs 


‘ * An address given at the University of Texas, January 25, 1959, as 
part of a program arranged by Professor Emest C. Mossner celebrating 
the bicentennial of the birth of Robert Burns. 
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want singers, not explicators,” writes a careful student of the 
subject, Robert Thornton. That may well be, but now that 
his life and after-fame add up to two full centuries and his 
name has gone around the world, his work more than ever 
deserves direct and serious attention, something beyond the 
careless and affectionate glance and touch we give to the 
familiar. 

We have to begin at a particular point in Scotland. Burns's 
father came from Kincardineshire, but the poet spent most 
of his life in central Ayrshire, and his verses must be read 
with due attention to the dialect and special background of 
that area. Old Ayrshire should have her poet, says Burns: 


Ramsay and famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth an’ Tay a lift aboon; a boost 
Yarrow an’ Tweed, to monie a tune, 
Owre Scotland rings; 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an’ Doon 
Naebody sings. 
(“Epistle to William Simson”) 
Even such close regionalism draws here on general pastoral 
tradition: a poet is inspired by and intimately associated 
with his particular river—Virgil with Mincius, James Thom- 
son, Burns’s fellow countryman, with 
the Tweed (pure Parent-Stream, 
Whose pastoral Banks first wak’d my Doric Reed, 
With silvan Jed, thy tributary Brook) 
(The Seasons: Autumn). 

The region makes a difference, whether our man is a 
Borderer like James Thomson or Walter Scott, a Glasgow 
callant like Tobias Smollett, a St. Andrews student like Rob- 
ert Fergusson, a Westland Whig like Thomas Carlyle. But 
the region does not make all the difference, and can be sub- 
merged in the broader distinctions between Highlander and 
Lowlander, between the Scot and the Englishman. 
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One thing that eighteenth-century Scotsmen had in com- 
mon was the problem of making a more or less willing ac- 
commodation to English culture. Along with this went the 
substantial loss, whether deplored or not, of a current litera- 
ture of high cultural significance in the Scottish tongue, In 
our own age, a period of acute nationalism, this story has 
been told again by ardent Scottish patriots. At the Reforma- 
tion the old court culture of Scotland, closely linked with 
the Continent, had gone down, and the conscious literary 
energies of the country, reduced by the Reformation, were 
largely absorbed into the dominant English current. In the 
eighteenth century, at least from the point of view of the 
academic and professional circles of Edinburgh, this was 
considered a good thing; the elimination of Scotticisms from 
writing was necessary for approval—and from speech too if 
possible. James Thomson, brought up on the Border and edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, won literary success in London with the 
publication of Winter in 1726, a poem of about four hun- 
dred lines with hardly a single Scots word and with Scottish 
local color carefully submerged. During this period Scottish 
literature properly so called lived a partly subterraneous life 
in the ballads and folksongs, treasures of which the common 
folk were the keepers, though the currency of songs de- 
pended somewhat on published collections. 

It is also important for Burns’s background that standard 
eighteenth-century practice admitted the use of informal and 
conversational verse in established modes of a humorous and 
playful kind. In Augustan verse, one thinks of Prior, Gay, 
and Swift here. Moreover, earlier Scots literary tradition was 
rich in forms that were available for revival and imitation, 
and came to be systematically imitated in the generation 
from Ramsay to Burns. These forms are worth naming, for 
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they are all prominent in Burns's work—mock-elegies (often 
for animals or living people), humorously exaggerated and 
abusive personal satires in the manner of the “flyting,” poems 
on country fairs and other amusements of the folk, and verse 
epistles from one poet to another, full of compliments and 
invitations to sociability. We are likely to think of Burns as 
having a stanza form of his own: 

O wad some Power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us! 

It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 

An’ foolish notion: 


What airs in dress and gait was lea’e us, 
An’ ev’n devotion! 


»> 


But this was a traditional form, called “Standard Habbie, 
after a mock-elegy on Habbie Simpson the piper by Robert 
Sempill. There is one striking negative point here; the popu- 
lar ballad strictly so called does not affect Burns deeply. 
With Scotland’s rich treasure of ballads, and the emerging 
practice of ballad imitation in the eighteenth century, it may 
be hard to understand why Burns did not try his hand more 
often in this kind. In his relation to folk-poetry Burns thought 
of himself as a collector and adapter of songs, and went some 
distance afield to find them, but his primary feeling seems 
to have been for the sentiment, the music, and the locality of 
the song, rather than for the full body of historical tradition. 
He has such a strong turn for personal expression that he 
never identifies himself with the ballads that were meat and 
drink to Walter Scott. 

It is unnecessary to urge the point that Burns was a man 
of literary culture though not of formal academic training. 
He got his literature where we all have to get it, largely out 
of books. The erroneous idea expressed in Henry Mackenzie's 
phrase “the heaven-taught ploughman” would hardly be 
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worth discussing except that the idea is part of literary his- 
tory, so that Burns himself took it from contemporary Eng- 
lish writers. The motto on the title-page of the Kilmarnock 
edition shows how Burns caught up this idea and applied it 
to himself: 


The simple Bard, unbroke by rules of art, 

He pours the wild effusions of the heart; 

And if inspir’d, ’tis Nature’s pow’rs inspire; 

Hers all the melting thrill, and hers the kindling fire. 
He here writes the language of contemporary English poetry, 
which we are unwilling to accept from him. It is not a ques- 
tion of being literary or not; the question is what literary 
models are best for him. Those that the half-submerged and 
half-slighted native Scottish tradition gave him were closer 
to and better adapted to the situations that inspired his 
verse—the old violent way of satire for his outbursts against 
tyranny and hypocrisy in the Kirk; the verse-epistle for his 
camaraderie; the songs for innumerable moods and occasions. 
Yet there were complications and there is no denying that 
Burns got into some trouble with his two languages and 
literary traditions. We must consider the practical problem 
that confronted him when he sought to appeal to the literary 
public of his day. He had to comply with current British 
taste to some extent. In a novel by Agnes Maria Bennett, 
The Beggar Girl and Her Benefactors (1797), a character 
quotes Burns and in some following comments remarks: 
“Shenstone’s sonnets must always be felt—and there is an 
uneducated man in this country whose soul is Shenstonian, 
though his poetry do not strike so much, because it is not so 
polished, but the Scotch plough boy will delight you in the 
woods of Athelane, with a Scotch glossary by you, without 
which you cannot understand half his beauties.” In that 
curious mixed performance, The Vision, Burns’s local muse 
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Coila, supposed to represent the spirit of Scottish poetry, 
makes a long speech in standard English, including an imita- 
tion of The Rape of the Lock. She sketches his humble youth 
and his apprenticeship to poetry in artificial terms, and ad- 
vises him to be content even though, as she says, 


Thou canst not learn, nor can I show 
To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow; 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe 
With Shenstone’s art; 
Or pour, with Gray, the moving flow 
Right on the heart. 


Yet the opening of the poem contains good Scots stanzas. 
Burns gives a humorous and realistic restatement of this 
same notion of his humble status as a bard, in a well known 
passage in the first Epistle to Lapraik. 


J am nae poet, in a sense, 

But just a rhymer like by chance, 

An’ hae to learning nae pretence, 
Yet, what the matter? 

Whene’er my Muse does on me glance, 
I jingle at her. 


Your critic-folk may cock their nose, 

And say “How can you e’er propose, 

You wha ken hardly verse frae prose, 
To mak a sang?” 

But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 
Ye’re maybe wrang. 


What’s a’ your jargon o’ your schools, 
Your Latin names for horns and stools; 
If honest nature made you fools, 
What sairs your grammarsP_ — What good are your grammars 


Ye’d better taen up spades and shools, shovels 

Or knappin’-hammers. hammers for breaking stones 

A set o’ dull, conceited hashes blockheads 

Confuse their brains in college classes! 

They gang in stirks, and come out asses, young bullocks 
Plain truth to speak; 


An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek! 
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Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That's a’ the learning I desire; 


Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire puddle 
At pleugh or cart 

My Muse, though hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 

O for a spunk o’ Allan’s glee, spark 


Or Fergusson’s, the bauld an’ alee, 
Or bright Lapraik’s, my friend to be, 
If I can hit it! 
That would be lear eneugh for me. learning 
If I could get it! 
This passage may do duty as an illustration of Burns’s atti- 
tude toward his own work in the vernacular. First, note that 
his claim to be a child of nature is stated with gusto and 
exaggeration. The attack on learning has the humorous 
extravagance of the old satiric tradition. He is not seriously 
proposing the abolition of classical studies. No one innocent 
of books could have written these lines, nor are the books to 
be limited to the works of his Scottish forerunners, Allan 
Ramsay and Robert Fergusson, mentioned in the last stanza. 
Indeed, the very passage— 
Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire— 

may come from one of Burns’s favorite books, Tristram 
Shandy: “Great Apollo! if thou art in a giving humour—give 
me—I ask no more, but one stroke of native humour, with a 
single spark of thy own fire along with it—and send Mercury, 
with the rules and compasses, if he can be spared, with my 
compliments to—no matter” (III, xii). But be they Sterne or 
be they Scots, the verses are characteristic Burns. It is an 
ancient and honorable tradition to disclaim rhetorical arts, 
like Chaucer’s Franklin, when he says that he has never slept 
on Mount Parnassus, or studied Cicero. Closer to Burns, the 
disclaimer of learning frequently appears in the informal 
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verse-epistle of eighteenth-century Scotland, the very pat- 
tern Burns is following. 

The idea of nature in place of learning connects with the 
ideas of spontaneity, improvisation, and rapidity. The pres- 
ence of nature’s fire does not mean that the poet is innocent 
of literary plans or techniques, but that he has his resources 
at instant command, and makes a direct frontal attack. This 
speed and directness are among the most striking qualities in 
Burns, They are connected with various literary devices, and 
yet Burns expresses them in the most direct colloquial way: 

When’er my Muse does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 
Or take the beginning of the second epistle to Lapraik. He 
resolves to write a letter: 

Sae I gat paper in a blink, 

An’ down gaed stumpie in the ink; 

Quoth I, “before I sleep a wink, 

I vow I'll close it; 
An’ if ye winna mak it clink, 
By Jove, I'll prose it!” 


2»? << 


“Down gaed stumpie in the ink.” “Down went the pen into 
the ink.” The very gesture is built into the verse. Burns has 
a familiar name for his pen, “stumpie,” as if it were an ani- 
mal frisking about. This same pen had dashed off a conclu- 
sion to the first epistle: 
But to conclude my long epistle, 
As my auld pen’s worn to ee gristle, 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me fissle, make me fidget with joy 
Who am most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whistle, 
Your friend and servant. 
Note that the difficult rime-pattern of the Standard Habbie 
stanza enables the poet to show his speed and skill at the 
high hurdles. In general the Scots forms promote speed 
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within the stanza, but bring it up short at the end with a 
short line or lines. They are for the sprints rather than the 
distances. When Burns is at his best we can feel him driving 
forward like his own Tam o Shanter— 

Tam skelpit on theo’ dub and mire, 

Despising wind, an’ rain, an’ fire. 
Such natural movement in verse is a priceless gift, and is 
often though not invariably associated with verse narrative. 
There is little extended narrative in Burns, except for the 
incomparable Tam o’Shanter, but this same movement ap- 
pears in verse-epistle, mock elegy, satire, lyric. Rhetoricians 
recommended it; many a writer tried for it; Burns had it by 
nature. He depended on the duration of this natural flight 
for his effects, and wrote no long poems. The Jolly Beggars, 
the longest of his important works, is characteristically a 
series of stirring dramatic lyrics, with rapid connecting 
recitative. 

The action of Tam o’Shanter centers about one short ride 
—it is only two miles from Ayr to Kirk Alloway, but note 
how this single situation is anticipated, approached, pro- 
longed, presented with varying tempo which then accelerates 
to its climax. It is fashionable nowadays to analyze narrative 
technique closely. A glance at Tam o’Shanter will show that 
the direct attack and narrative speed are far removed from 
literary naiveté. The story breaks off abruptly as Tam’s good 
mare Maggie crosses the brook and leaves her tail in the 
clutches of the witch Nannie. Tam’s return home to his wife 
Kate is not told. But Burns has already given all we need 
know of this in his rapid opening sketch, his preview of the 
entire action—the sitting late at the ale, the rough ride home, 
the shrewish wife, her denunciation of Tam’s drunken ways 


and her prophesying that 
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late or soon 
Thou wad be found, deep drown’d in Doon, 
Or catch’d wi’ warlocks 7’ the mirk, 
By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk. 

The Holy Fair is full of motion from the time the poet 
meets the three hizzies, Fun, Superstition, and Hypocrisy, 
“skelpin up the way,” to the description of the crowds on 
the road and milling about from the preaching tent to the 
change house, and the account of the preachers’ perform- 
ances in the pulpit. This is in a traditional stanza, eight 
alternately riming lines plus a short line at the end, a reduc- 
tion of the old bob and wheel, as it was called; the refrain 
pulls the stanza up short, and always ends with the word 
day, “Fu’ sweet that day,” “Fu’ gay that day,” etc. Each 
stanza tends to have its little independent cycle of action, 
often embodying within itself the incongruous mixture of 
the devout and the profane that runs through the piece. 


Here some are thinkin on their sins 
An some upo their claes; 
Ane curses feet that fyled his shins, 
Anither sighs and prays 
One of Burns’s favorite characters, “Auld Hornie, Satan, 
Nick, or Clootie,” is always in action, always in motion. 
Though the flaming pit is his home he travels far, like a 
raging lion, riding the tempest, ranging about with witches 
and warlocks. In Tam o’Shanter it is old Nick himself who 
blows the bagpipes with redoubled power. Dr. Johnson’s 
comment on Gray's “Bard” comes to mind here: “His ode 
which begins 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless King, 
Confusion on thy banners wait! 
has been celebrated for its abruptness, and plunging into the 
subject all at once, But such arts as these have no merit, 
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unless where they are original. We admire them only once; 
and this abruptness has nothing new in it. Nay, we have it 
in the old song of Johnny Armstrong, ‘Is there ever a man 
in all Scotland.’ ” What Johnson thinks of as a mere rhetorical 
trick is much more than that, but it is interesting to note 
that he uses an example from Scottish balladry. 

By this mode of attack Burns imposes a unity upon his 
best work which overrides the matter of language. This 
should be kept in mind as we touch on the thorny subject of 
his use of the Scots vernacular and of standard English. An 
oversimple statement would be that Burns at his best relies 
on his native speech, though, as a literate man, he can express 
himself in standard English. But it is not enough to say that 
Burns had a choice between the two languages. The linguis- 
tic situation was complicated: the King James version of 
the Bible was the best known and most quoted book in Scot- 
land, and determined the diction of religious discourse; let- 
ters were regularly written in standard English. In the verse 
of Burns and his contemporaries standard English is used to 
a varying extent, but if the poem is what was uttered then 
and there (“AE” had the expression, “I said a poem”) then 
many words written in standard spellings in the Burns text 
must be pronounced as Scots. Perhaps the most familiar 
example is the moralizing passage near the beginning of 
Tam o Shanter: 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flow’, its bloom is shed, etc. 
What is Burns doing here? He passes from the genial and 
gross coziness of the alehouse to delicate images approved 
by elegant poets—the petal of the poppy, the snowflake, the 
iridescence of the northern lights or the rainbow. But this 
playful elevation is more effective if it still carries the Scot- 
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tish tone. Mr. Douglas Young points out that the lines might 


be read: 
But pleesyers are like poppies spraid, 


Ye seize the fleur, its bleum is shaid, etc. 
Then we go on: 
Nae man can tether time or tide; 
The oor approaches Tam maun ride, etc. 
Thus the whole poem would move along with an organic 
unity of language. 

When natural movement slackens or fails, the question of 
language is more likely to come up in an embarrassing way. 
Here the signal, indeed the notorious example is “The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night.” This poem, which I was brought up to 
revere, has now fallen from its high position, and can be 
admired only in parts. It is in Spenserian stanza, which acts 
as a clog on Burns, and not only impedes but makes impos- 
sible his characteristic brisk attack. The entire stanza, not 
merely the Alexandrine at the end, “like a wounded snake 
drags its slow length along.” Instead of entering spontane- 
ously into the life of the family circle in all its phases, Burns 
often turns aside to point up an approved moral. Thus the 
visit of the “neebur lad” to Jenny, which comes in well, leads 
quite gratuitously to the stock seduction theme. We are too 
painstakingly informed at every turn that the cotter and his 
family are industrious, poverty-stricken, virtuous, and devout. 
With the piety and the patriotism as standards or ideals we 
cannot quarrel, Who can deny that, as Burns says, 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 

That makes her loved at home, revered abroad? 
Burns here improves on a passage in Thomson’s Summer, 
ending the description of the sheep-shearing scene: 


A simple scene! yet hence Britannia sees 
Her solid grandeur rise. 
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But at best this praiseworthy generalization in Burns is ade- 
quate, not original or unique. And so with some other an- 
thologized pieces, such as “To a Mountain Daisy,” which 
Burns in real life would call a “gowan,” and “A Bard’s Epi- 
taph.” When Burns was on this kind of good behavior he was 
likely to say “bard,” but in more relaxed moods he was likely 
to refer to himself as “a certain bardie.” Perhaps the fairest 
way to treat such a line as “From scenes like these old 
Scotia’s grandeur springs” is to say that it expresses a belief 
which is one of the conditions of Burns’s poetry, whether it 
is itself poetry or not. 

One finds such generalized patriotic ideas very close to the 
theory and practice that underlie the songs, “By the way,” 
he writes in his Commonplace-Book, “these old Scottish airs 
are so nobly sentimental that when one would compose to 
them, to south the tune, as our Scotch phrase is, over & over, 
is the readiest way to catch the inspiration and raise the Bard 
into that glorious enthusiasm so strongly characteristic of 
our old Scotch poetry.” The words are conventional—“nobly 
sentimental” (that is, containing noble sentiments),—“inspira- 
tion,” “the Bard” again, “glorious enthusiasm”—these were 
worn currency in Burns's day, but were still, for Burns, legal 
tender. 

In his later years Burns sometimes thought of turning to- 
ward established English literary models, and of doing am- 
bitious work that would not duplicate his successes in the 
Scots vernacular. He was often advised to do so. He even 
thought of trying his hand at drama. Instead, and very for- 
tunately, the last nine years of his life yielded the great body 
of his contributions to Scottish song, pieces variously adapted 
and created from old titles, airs, fragments, and complete 
~ texts. During this period he had a main hand in about 850 
songs. With the directness and simple humanity that have 
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won his best songs world wide popularity, we find an econ- 
omy and a sureness of taste that defy analysis. What he 
took over from tradition, air and words, often set the tone 
and mood, or the “sentiment,” as he would say. Simple and 
familiar as the best of these pieces are, the range of tone and 
effect is great, the artistry resourceful and sure. The emotion 
is often presented by a simple image—the red, red rose, the 
melody played in tune. But there is almost never any elabo- 
rate play with the image—any complication of the symbol. — 

The humorous songs—“Duncan Gray,” “Willie Brew'd a 
Peck 0 Maut,” “Whistle and I'll Come t’ye, my Lad”—are 
richly colored with the Scots vocabulary; the serious pieces 
are often barely tinged with Scots. There are different shad- 
ings here, however; as William Allan Neilson once pointed 
out, Jean Armour in Mauchline is addressed in Scots, Mary 
in Heaven and Clarinda in Edinburgh in English. A touch or 
flavor of dialect is sometimes enough to impart tenderness or 
familiarity without sacrificing elevation. That most patriotic 
of songs, “Scots Wha Hae,” has artificial or synthetic Scots, 
not spoken Ayrshire, in the first two lines, thereafter almost 
straight English. “McPherson’s Farewell,” which has the very 
essence of Scottish outlawry, has Scots words only in the 
chorus. And these results cannot always be predicted from 
the subject; in The Jolly Beggars, to take a striking example, 
Burns seems to feel that he is following an international tra- 
dition of roguery and vagabondage, and puts some of the 
songs and the great concluding chorus into standard English. 

There is no need of elaborate demonstration that Burns’s 
characteristic impetus comes out in the songs. We have a 
swift and simple incorporation of imagery and a strong sense 
of direction. A rather exceptional piece will afford brief illus- 
tration. In “Bonnie Peg-a-Ramsay” we have the movement of 
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nature, but no strong sense of direction, and no clear relation 
between person and person. 
Cauld is the e’enin blast, 
O’ Boreas o’er the pool, 


An dawin it is dreary, 
When birks are bare at Yule. 


Cauld blaws the e’enin blast, 
When bitter bites the frost, 

And, in the mirk and dreary drift 
The hills and glens are lost: 


Ne’er sae murky blew the night 
That drifted o’er the hill, 
But bonie Peg-a-~-Ramsay 
Gat grist to her mill. 


<“e 


Andrew Lang comments, “‘Malvolio’s a Peg-a-Ramsay,’ but 
the history of Peg is lost, like her character.” The innuendo in 
the last lines pulls us up short, with a glimpse of social ironies 
behind the dreary landscape. Modern Scots poets prize such 
an effect, ironic and static. It is not common in Burns. Such 
a contrast as is merely hinted at in these lines is usually 
spelled out clearly. As in the satires, sharp antitheses often 
organize the humorous songs: 


Duncan fleech’d and Duncan pray’d; implored 
Meg was deaf as Ailsa craig. 


First when Maggie was my care, 

Heav’n, I thought, was in her air, 

Now we're married—speir nae mair, ask no more 
But whistle o’er the lave o’t! 


At the risk of seeming pretentious it may be said that 
Burns’s lyrics are characteristically a powerful symbolic pro- 
jection of action and passion in time and space, as in the 
lines so deservedly praised by Yeats: 


The wan moon sets behind the white wave, 
And Time is setting with me, O. 
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Even in the slow tempo of “Auld Lang Syne” the shared rem- 
iniscence of childhood is translated into action and move- 
ment, with a heightened consciousness of space and time: 
“We twa hae paidelt in the burn’—“Seas between us baith 
hae roared.” The social scene powerfully presented can be 
discerned in the songs as in the longer poems, and nature 
continues to be primarily the setting for human interests and 
affections. This limitation is the source of Burns’s power. As 
we can read in our own day in Dr. Zhivago, “Only the fa- 
miliar transformed by a genius is truly great.” 
ALAN DucGALD McKILLop 


THE “ILLUMINATING QUALITY”: IMAGERY AND 
THEME IN THE SECRET AGENT 


S ONE reads The Secret Agent he is aware of the fact 
that its tone is provided by an atmosphere of sinister 
darkness which is penetrated spasmodically by the blood-red 
glare of gaslight. The object of this study is to make a sys- 
tematic analysis of this imagery, indicating how it arose from 
Conrad’s inspiration for the novel; how it aids in the presen- 
tation of character and theme; and how it serves as a device 
for furthering the author's artistic purpose.’ 

In the preface to this narrative, Conrad gives the back- 
ground of his inspiration for the subject and for its develop- 
ment. There were two distinct impressions, derived from two 
separate occasions, which gave him the idea of writing 
Winnie Verloc’s story. The first of these occasions occurred 
as Conrad and a friend sat in desultory conversation, during 
which an attempted bombing of the Greenwich Observatory 
was mentioned. The friend remarked that the bombing was 
perpetrated by a man who was “half an idiot” and that his 
sister committed suicide later. Conrad was conscious that 
there was an “illuminating quality” about this story: “One 
felt like a man walking out of a forest on to a plain—there 
was not much to see but one had plenty of light. No, there 
was not much to see and, frankly, for a considerable time I 
didn’t even attempt to perceive anything. It was only the 
illuminating impression that remained” (pp. x-xi).? 

The second impression was gathered from an obscure 
book, “the rather summary recollections of an Assistant 
Commissioner of Police,” and the only distinct remembrance 
Conrad had of the book was of about ten lines of dialogue, 
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in which Sir William Harcourt, the Home Secretary, re- 
marked to the Assistant Commissioner that the latter’s “idea 
of secrecy . . . seems to consist of keeping the Home Secre- 
tary in the dark” (p. xi). A line similar to this appears later in 
Conrad’s novel in very nearly the same context (p. 136), but 
in view of the author's elaborate explication of his artistic 
purpose, it is apparent that Sir William’s angry statement 
furnished more than the inspiration for one line. 

Upon reading this dialogue, writes Conrad, he felt him- 
self stimulated: 


And then ensued in my mind what a student of chemistry 
would best understand from the analogy of the addition of 
the tiniest little drop of the right kind, precipitating the 
process of crystallization in a test tube containing some color- 
less solution. 

It was at first for me a mental change, disturbing a 
quieted-down imagination, in which strange forms, sharp in 
outline but imperfectly apprehended, appeared and claimed 
attention as crystals will do by their bizarre and unexpected 
shapes. One fell to musing before the phenomenon—even of 
the past: of South America, a continent of crude sunshine 
and brutal revolutions, of the sea, the vast expanse of salt 
waters, the mirror of heaven’s frowns and smiles, the reflector 
of the world’s light. Then the vision of an enormous town 
presented itself, of a monstrous town more populous than 
some continents and in its man-made might as if indifferent 
to heaven’s frowns and smiles; a cruel devourer of the world’s 
light. There was room enough there to place any story, depth 
enough there for any passion, variety enough there for any 
ahi darkness enough to bury five millions of lives. (pp. 
xi-xii 


From the first of these incidents Conrad received the in- 
spiration for the subject of his narrative: a sister, maternally 
protecting her half-witted brother, who was, in spite of a 
maudlin and incoherent. sympathy for living things and an 


abhorrence of suffering of any kind, ironically blown to bits 


in carrying out a half-baked idea that to shatter the Green- 
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wich Observatory would, in some way, strengthen aristo- 
cratism and weaken revolution all over the world. 

But a subject does not make a story; in order for the narra- 
tive to take shape in the author’s mind there must be “the 
addition of the tiniest little drop of the right kind.” In the 
second of the incidents described above, therefore, Conrad 
found the catalytic agent which crystallized the narrative in 
his mind by providing a setting and artistic tone. The setting, 
suggested by the phrase “keeping the Home Secretary in the 
dark,” was to be in London, therefore, a monstrous town, 
which was “indifferent to heaven’s frowns and smiles,” was a 
“devourer of the world’s light,” had variety enough to fur- 
nish the setting for a cosmopolitan tale, was great enough for 
any passion, and dark enough “to bury five millions of lives.” 
The tone was to be established through the artistic use of 
darkness penetrated by the glare of gaslight, which accen- 
tuated the darkness and squalor surrounding the home, the 
shop, and the street in which Mr. Verloc, the protagonist, 
carried on his shady business and brooded over his treacher- 
ous activities. The foggy, impenetrable darkness so often as- 
sociated with that section of London in which the action of 
this novel takes place covers and hides Mr. Verloc’s move- 
ments from all eyes but ours; and it is as if we were com- 
pelled to pull aside a curtain which hides repugnant and 
horrendous sights. For we are introduced to a strange world, 
which does not exist in the sunlight, which has reality only 
in the dead of night. If one were to walk down Brett Street 
during daylight hours he would be aware of the ugliness, 
sordidness, and muddy squalor of his surroundings; but if he 
were to go down the street at night, picking his way care- 
_ fully and fearfully through the darkness which is dispelled 
only occasionally by patches of yellow light cast by the glare 
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of gaslights from streetlamps and foul-smelling public houses, 
he would become aware of the fact that the life of this place, 
in the words of Winnie Verloc, will not “stand much looking 
into” (p. 177). 

Such a setting was forced upon the author by the nature 
of the subject. He rejected in turn South America (“a conti- 
nent of crude sunshine and brutal revolutions”) and the sea 
(“the mirror of heaven’s frowns and smiles”). Revolutions, 
once they have been set in motion, are carried out in the 
open, and are often associated with the fierce and blinding 
light of a semi-tropical sun; and since the sea is “a reflector 
of the world’s light,” man’s actions cannot well be hidden 
while he beats his way back and forth over its surface. The 
most obvious characteristic of this narrative, however, is its 
secrecy. Mr. Verloc’s activities are hidden from every char- 
acter in the book, and we alone have the dubious honor of 
watching him as he ponderously forms and executes his in- 
credibly naive plan. For such activities a cloak of darkness 
is a necessity, and London, the “devourer of the world’s light,” 
provided the essential component.* 

As is often his custom, Conrad establishes the tone of the 
narrative by the method of contrast, by the development of 
opposite qualities, rather than by direction. The reader is 
introduced to Mr. Verloc as the Secret Agent leaves his shop, 
a place where the gas-jets are turned low, either for econ- 
omy’s sake or for the sake of the customers. He has received 
word from the foreign embassy that he must report at eleven 
oclock the same morning. He walks westward through the 
city, noting through the park railings the men and women 
riding in the Row, seeing the carriages of the rich go speed- 
ing by, the couples walking peacefully and sedately along 


the broad avenues, and here and there a solitary horseman 
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cantering unsociably in the midst of such sociability. Mr. 
Verloc sees this, as it were, from a distance—he is not part of 
this life which moves about at an hour that is much too early 
for him. As he continues his walk, 
a peculiarly London sun—against which nothing could be 
said except that it looked bloodshot—glorified all this by its 
stare. It hung at a moderate elevation above Hyde Park 
Corner with an air of punctual and benign vigilance. The 
very pavement under Mr. Verloc’s feet had an old-gold tinge 
in that diffused light, in which neither wall, nor tree, nor 
beast, nor man cast a shadow. Mr. Verloc was going west- 
ward through a town without shadows in an atmosphere of 
powdered old gold. There were red, coppery gleams on the 
roofs of the houses, on the corners of walls, on the panels 
of carriages, on the very coats of the horses, and on the broad 
back of Mr. Verloc’s overcoat, where they produced a dull 
effect of rustiness. But Mr. Verloc was not in the least con- 
scious of having got rusty. (pp. 11-12) 
Even though he is unaware of the fact, the trusted Secret 
Agent (whose activities were formerly so useful that he was 
identified by a symbol rather than by name), has become 
rusty. For eleven years he has not been of any real service 
to the embassy which he serves; but he continues to draw his 
pay and to send in stupidly contrived reports upon the activi- 
ties of his revolutionary friends, activities which are known 
to his superiors and which would have made little difference 
if they had not been known. 

This sunlight also establishes another aspect of the tone of 
the narrative. Its coppery gleam, the fact that it casts no 
shadows, its look of diffused old gold, and its bloodshot ap- 
pearance forecast the grotesque atmosphere in which the 
main action of the novel takes place. By placing Mr. Verloc 
in this setting of diffused old gold, caused by a bloodshot sun 
which casts no shadows, Conrad indicates that the chief 
characters move in an atmosphere of eeriness, in the bizarre 
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illumination of bloodshot sunlight or of yellow gaslight, 
much like the dimly lighted interior of a witch’s den, which 
gives to familiar objects an antic appearance; and the vio- 
lence of the imagery suggested in this description is sus- 
tained throughout the novel. By thus ordering that his 
characters live in an atmosphere which is not common to 
mankind generally, Conrad has removed them from the 
common pale of humanity. They are not bound by the same 
bonds which hold mankind together; they are separate, apart, 
divorced from their fellow men, as Mr. Verloc was separated 
from the other citizens of London by the park rail. 

From this point on we are aware of the characters only in 
this kind of light. Thus, when Mr. Verloc learns from Vladi- 
mir that he must work or cease to draw pay from the foreign 
embassy, the Secret Agent grows weak and faint and is con- 
scious that the rusty London sunshine, which is just strug- 
gling clear of the mist, sheds “a lukewarm brightness into the 
First Secretary's private room” (p. 27). The faint glow of sun- 
shine, the buzzing of a fly against the windowpane, seem 
ominously foreboding to Mr. Verloc, who for the first time 
is threatened in his indolence. The sunlight seems to illumi- 
nate, to bring into relief and to accentuate Mr. Verloc’s vul- 
gar corpulence and the impudently unintelligent appearance 
of his face. Even in such unusual and uncanny sunshine he 
is enormously out of place, like a night crawler that has be- 
come confused and crept from its dank hiding place before 
daylight has faded. It is under these circumstances that the 
stupid plan of bombing the Greenwich Observatory is out- 
lined to him. It is such a wild scheme that even Mr. Verloc 
is aware of its absurdity; but circumstances force him to 
acquiesce. 


Consistent with his plan of placing the main characters in 
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this unusual and bizarre setting, Conrad presents Mr. Ver- 
loc’s wife Winnie only in the glare of artificial light. It is as if 
she feared to venture forth in daylight, since, according to 
her adage, things would “not stand much looking into.” Thus, 
as Mr. Verloc goes upstairs after one of his sessions with his 
revolutionary friends, he finds his wife asleep with the lamp 
turned up full. “The light thrown down by the shade fell 
dazzlingly on the white pillow sunk by the weight of her 
head reposing with closed eyes and dark hair done up in 
several plaits for the night” (p. 55), She awakens and goes 
downstairs to see about the half-wit Stevie. Left alone Mr. 
Verloc presses his forehead against the window, looking out 
at the dark, dismal squalor and ugliness of Brett Street. His 
predicament seems to impress itself upon him in terms of 
darkness, and he sees the supercilious, witty face of the 
First Secretary as it appears “enhaloed in the glow of its rosy 
complexion like a sort of pink seal impressed on the fatal 
darkness” (p. 57). 

The conversation which follows Mrs. Verloc’s return takes 
place in the glare of the artificial light, and her husband tells 
her at the end of their talk to “put it out.” He has dreaded 
the time when this light must be extinguished, leaving him 
to darkness and sleeplessness. It is part of Conrad’s ironic 
treatment of his subject that the Secret Agent should thus 
fear the darkness which hides his activities, and that he 
should also be uncomfortable in the dusty London sunlight 
which emphasizes his grossness and rusty uselessness. He is 
comfortable only in the yellow gleam of gaslight or in the 
glaring brightness of Winne’s bedside lamp. 

That this scene is significant in the development of the 
_ tone is apparent from the fact that Conrad later included 
another that is similar to it. Mr. Verloc, burdened with the 
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knowledge that he is forced to unwanted and unaccustomed 
activity by Vladimir, has sought solace by wandering in the 
dark sordidness of the gaslit streets of London’s slums. He 
returns to the shop, puts out the light, and reluctantly goes 
upstairs to bed. There follows a repetition of the scene which 
has just been described. Winnie lies in bed with the lamp 
turned up; her husband begins his preparations for the night; 
and they talk until, in reply to her query, he snaps, “put it 
out”; and there follows another night of sleeplessness and 
fear. 

The best description of Brett Street is found in the passage 
in which the Assistant Commissioner of Police, investigating 
the seemingly useless bombing of the Observatory, ap- 
proaches Verloc’s shop and home. His purpose is to get a tip 
from Verloc, who betrays his friends not only to their politi- 
cal enemy but to the London police as well: 


Brett Street was not very far away. It branched off, nar- 
row, from the side of an open triangular space surrounded 
by dark and mysterious houses, temples of petty commerce 
emptied of traders for the night. Only a fruiterer’s stall at the 
corner made a violent blaze of light and colour. Beyond all 
was black, and the few people passing in that direction 
vanished at one stride beyond the glowing heaps of oranges 
and lemons. No footsteps echoed. They would never be heard 
of again. (p. 150) 


In tone, this passage is reminiscent of the one in which Mr. 
Verloc is described as he walked westward through a town 
without shadows, for the effect is to isolate this part of Lon- 
don from the rest of the world, just as the Secret Agent had 
been separated from the other citizens by the park rail. It is 
a place to which few people come, and those who do are 
enveloped in darkness. Those who enter this street walk 
away from the commerce of humanity, willingly separate 
themselves from the daily traffic of life, and enter a world in 
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which evil deeds are done in the darkness of the night. The 
fruiterer’s stand, with its yellow glare of lights, is, as it were, 
the last outpost of civilization, and beyond is a complete 
void. When one enters this blackness, he is swallowed up by 
this void; even his footsteps leave no echo as he vanishes at 
one stride behind the curtain that hides Brett Street from the 
rest of the world. The dyadic aspect of the tone is also ap- 
parent in the similarity of this description to that of the 
bloodshot sunlight which cast no shadows, thereby empha- 
sizing Mr. Verloc’s isolation as he walked westward through 
London on his way to the foreign embassy. 

At the other end of the street, across a wide road, is a large 
and prosperous public house, which illuminates its portion 
of the street with a glare of yellow lights just as the fruiter- 
er’s stand lights the other. This light seems to “drive the ob- 
scurity of the street back upon itself, make it more sullen, 
brooding, and sinister” (p. 151). 

Other similar passages add to the grotesqueness, the sinis- 
ter nature, and the isolation of this abode and its inhabitants. 
The trip which Winnie, Stevie, and their mother make when 
they take the latter to the almshouse is a case in point. They 
make the journey in a dilapidated cab pulled by a half-dead 
horse, which is driven by a decrepit, maimed old man, so 
feeble that he can hardly speak above a whisper. From the 
sleeve of his ragged coat a hook protrudes in place of a hand. 
His face is bloated and red; his clothing is decayed; his 
senses are dulled by hardship and deprivation. The cab 
moves so slowly that its progress is almost imperceptible. It 
rattles and bumps its way along the streets with Winnie and 
her mother inside and Stevie sitting high on the box with the 
_ old driver. As they move along, “Night, the early dirty night, 

the sinister, noisy, hopeless, and rowdy night of South Lon- 
don” (p. 159) overtakes them. 
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Everything that occurs during the cab ride tends to em- 
phasize the isolation of the people who are making the 
journey. The cab itself, as the old driver later explains com- 
plainingly to Stevie, is so old that it is not used during the 
day. He is allowed to take it out at night, when he must sit, 
alone and cold, waiting hopelessly for his fares—usually 
drunks, whose powers of discrimination are deadened. The 
dilapidated cab, with its maimed driver and half-dead horse, 
are not part of the ordinary goings-on of life; they have been 
set apart, forgotten, removed forcibly from active service of 
mankind. One cannot imagine that anybody would choose 
intentionally to make a trip, however short, in this equipage. 
Even Mrs. Verloc’s mother hesitates when she sees it and 
decides to climb aboard only when assured by a constable 
that the old driver has not had an accident in twenty years. 
The three occupants and the driver move unheeded through 
the London night, creep slowly along the gaslit streets, look- 
ing out of the rattling, jingling windows, as the ordinary life 
of the city flows on about and around them. Even Stevie’s 
determination to get out and walk (a decision brought on by 
the whipping of the horse) seems to illustrate the isolation of 
this group, for it is only by this act, which would not ordi- 
narily be contemplated by any “normal” person, that atten- 
tion is attracted to the cab and its occupants. 

After it has served its purpose of bringing these people to 
their destination, the ruined cab, with its maimed driver, and 
half-dead horse sinks once again into obscurity; they move 
out of the light of a gas lamp, through the gates of the char- 
itable institution, into the darkness from which they came, 
as if they had suddenly appeared to convey these oddities 
from one place to another and then ceased to exist. 

During their journey homeward and after Winnie and her 
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brother reach their destination, we see the world through 
the eyes of Stevie, who visualizes himself, Winnie, and her 
husband as living in a “good” world, quite apart from the one 
which callously ignores the suffering of the old cabman and 
his infirm horse. That is a “bad world for poor people” (p. 
171), and the shop on Brett Street is for him a haven. Stevie, 
in his half-witted innocence, sees the Verloc dwelling as iso- 
lated from the evil of the outside world; whereas it is in 
reality isolated by its own evil. A second aspect of the irony 
lies in the fact that Mr. Verloc is outwardly and negligently 
“good” to his brother-in-law. He never becomes angry with 
Stevie or begrudges him the livelihood which was tacitly 
granted when the Secret Agent married Winnie. Indeed he 
seems hardly aware of Stevie’s presence, accepting him as he 
would his wife’s favorite cat; and much in the same manner 
as he would decide to make use of a domestic pet, Mr. Verloc 
chooses to let Stevie carry the bomb to the Greenwich Ob- 
servatory. 

The fact that the bombing takes place on a foggy day is a 
necessary adjunct to the plot, but it also adds to the effect of 
the isolation of the main characters. The bombing, an act of 
stealth, cannot be carried out in the light of day; and only 
the flash of the explosion, making a bright hole in the fog, 
indicates to a constable standing nearby the location of the 
disaster. Even the description of the day on which the news- 
paper hawkers sell their papers announcing the sensational 
story accentuates the isolated inhumanity of the deed: 


It was a raw, gloomy day of the early Leet and the grimy 
sky, the mud of the streets, the rags of the dirty men harmo- 
nized excellently with the eruption of the damp, rubbishy 
sheets of paper soiled with printer’s ink. The posters, mac- 
ulated with filth, garnished like tapestry the sweep of the 
curbstone. The trade in afternoon papers was brisk, yet, in 
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comparison with the swift, constant march of foot traffic, 
the effect was of indifference, of a disregarded distribution. 
(p. 79) 

The isolation of the occupants of the shop on Brett Street 
is also emphasized in the scene in which Chief Inspector Heat 
unwittingly tells Mrs. Verloc that her brother was killed in 
the attempted bombing. She becomes aware of the fact that 
Stevie was the victim when Heat shows her the label with 
their address written on it. This label had been cut from the 
overcoat the boy was wearing on the day he left home for 
the “visit” with the revolutionary Michaelis. She learns the 
whole sordid story as she eavesdrops on the conservation be- 
tween her husband and the Inspector. As Heat leaves the 
shop he gives her no more than a cursory glance: 


And when the cracked bell ceased to tremble on its curved 
ribbon of steel nothing stirred near Mrs. Verloc, as if her atti- 
tude had the locking power of a spell. Even the butterfly- 
shaped gas flames posed on the ends of the suspended T- 
bracket burned without a quiver. In that shop of shady wares 
fitted with deal shelves painted a dull brown, which seemed 
to devour the sheen of the light, the gold circlet of the 
wedding ring on Mrs. Verloc’s left hand glittered exceedingly 
with the untarnished glory of a piece from some splendid 
treasure of jewels, dropped in a dust-bin. (pp. 212-213) 


The wedding ring, symbol of the only sacred and true 
bond in this sordid existence, gleams brightly, in brilliant 
contrast to the sinister aspect of the shop with its shady 
wares. In a larger context it emphasizes Mr. Verloc’s isola- 
tion, for this marriage with Winnie was a mistake. It did not 
correlate with his existence. The First Secretary of the em- 
bassy seemed to be aware of the fact when the Secret Agent 
mentioned his wife during their interview. Vladimir was 
astonished and indicated that a man in the position of the 
Agent would have done better to remain single. But Vladi- 
mir was talking about the inconvenience of marriage. It is 
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true that a secret agent is condemned to loneliness; and the 
First Secretary was thinking solely of Verloc’s services, not 
of the ethics of the question. 

The passage quoted above, however, emphasizes another 
side of the error, for it accentuates the incongruity of the 
sacred bonds of matrimony amid the sordidness of the en- 
vironment and the evil nature of Mr. Verloc’s life. It is as if 
the Secret Agent were suddenly to appear in church. Mar- 
riage is a customary stage in the life of man; it is entered into 
by people whose adjustment to society is known and ac- 
cepted by themselves and by others. But Mr. Verloc was 
not a part of this society; he had, as Conrad says of another 
of his characters, “kicked himself loose of the earth”; and he 
lived in social darkness, as symbolized by the physical dark- 
ness of Brett Street. The introduction of a wife into such an 
existence (even a wife who believed that things would “not 
stand much looking into”) is an illustration of Verloc’s de- 
pravity. 

But Mrs. Verloc is compelled at last to look into things. As 
she sits there in the shop after Inspector Heat has gone, she 
keeps perfectly still, shocked into immobility by the enor- 
mity of the events of the past several days: “She kept still as 
the population of half the globe would keep still in astonish- 
ment and despair, were the sun suddenly put out in the 
summer sky by the perfidy of a trusted providence” (p. 244). 
This is precisely what has happened to Winnie Verloc: her 
sun, the sunlight of her comfortable existence, has been sud- 
denly put out by providence (in the form of Mr. Verloc) in 
whom she had placed every trust. The last act of her ignoble 
drama is played out in the darkness of that night in which 
she first learns of Mr. Verloc’s perfidy. | 

He tries to explain in bungling, blustering language his 
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reason for perpetrating the tragedy. He seems insensible to 
the death of her brother, and is conscious only of the fact 
that he, himself, faces danger. As he talks she is forced to 
look into the darkness of his heart, into the barrenness of a 
life of which she has become a part, into things which she 
formerly believed would not bear much looking into; and 
the result of the examination is the murder of her husband. 
She seizes a kitchen knife and plunges it into the heart of 
the Secret Agent. The murder occurs in the parlor by the 
light of the gas lamp, and we see, as does Mr. Verloc, only 
the shadow of his wife’s arm as she raises it above him and 
drives the knife into his breast. 

After the murder she stumbles about the shop and at last 
makes her way outside into the clammy, cold, foggy night 
which envelopes south London: 


It was not actually raining, but each gas lamp had a rusty 
little halo of mist. The van and horses were gone, and in the 
black street the curtained window of the carters’ eating- 
house made a square patch of soiled blood-red light glowing 
faintly very near the level of the pavement. (p. 269) 


This passage also recalls the earlier scene in which Mr. 
Verloc walks westward under a bloodshot sun through a 
town without shadows. The gas lamps, as did Mr. Verloc’s 
back under the sun, appear to be rusty, and the light from 
the window makes a blood-red square on the pavement. Just 
as the imagery of the earlier scene forecast the dire events 
which were to follow, that of the present one reflects back 
on the horror of the deed which has been committed. 

Mrs, Verloc’s loneliness is emphasized again, and she 
thinks first of suicide, then of escape—to Spain or California, 
it does not matter which; but her solitude impresses itself 


upon her senses even as she thinks of the second alternative: 


The vast world created for the glory of man was only a vast 
blank to Mrs. Verloc. She did not know which way to turn. 


— 
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Murderers had friends, relations, helpers—they had knowl- 
edge. She had nothing. She was the most lonely of murderers 
that ever struck a mortal blow. She was alone in London: 
and the whole town of marvels and mud, with its maze of 
streets and its mass of lights, was sunk in a hopeless night, 
rested at the bottom of a black abyss from which no unaided 
woman could hope to scramble out. (pp. 270-271) 


In such a condition, alone in physical and mental dark- 
ness, Mrs. Verloc is a prime target for the predatory activi- 
ties of Comrade Ossipon, the handsome revolutionary, writer 
and distributor of harmless pamphlets condemning the 
bourgeoisie. Together they work out her means of escape, 
Ossipon with his eye on the money (withdrawn from the 
bank by Verloc that day and handed over to Winnie), and 
she thinking only of getting away from the scene and from 
London. The mistake is made when she insists on going back 
to the shop to close the door. She is betrayed by a gaslight 
which shines feebly through the glazed door separating the 
parlor from the shop. At her insistence Ossipon goes toward 
the parlor in order to shut off this light. As he opens the door, 
he sees Mr. Verloc, whom he had thought to be killed in the 
explosion, reposing peacefully on the sofa under the glare of 
the gas lamp; and the true sense of the scene seems first to 
be impressed on him by the sight of Mr. Verloc’s black hat, 
lying rim upward on the floor. 

Even to Ossipon, a man more accustomed to the activities 
of night than those of daylight, Mrs. Verloc has no existence 
outside of the darkness that covers her. His own face is so 
pale that it can be seen in the darkness of the shop, “while 
Mrs. Verloc, veiled, had no face, almost no discernible form. 
The trembling of something small and white, a flower in her 
hat, marked her place, her movements” (p. 291). The flower, 
which is all that can be seen of her as it “rose in the black- 
ness,” stresses the fact that she is now completely cut off 
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from the commonality of life about her; she has ceased to be 
a part of nature; by this act of darkness, she has completely 
isolated herself from the rest of the world, even the shadowy, 
in-between world of a man like Ossipon. 

In the end, betrayed and swindled by Comrade Ossipon, 
forlorn and forsaken, alone in the vastness of a hostile world, 
Winnie Verloc commits suicide by leaping over the side of 
the boat on which she is attempting to make her escape. 
Even her death occurs in the darkness and is referred to as 
“an impenetrable mystery,” and “act of madness or despair” 
(p. 310). Ossipon wanders through the London streets during 
the dark night and, arriving at his lodgings before morning, 
sits brooding until he falls asleep just as the sun beams down 
upon him. He sleeps in the sunlight. 

From this point on we are conscious of Ossipon in the sun- 
light, and the quality of the light is changed. It is as if heaven 
were not only exposing him to our view, but also revealing 
to him the depravity of his own activities. His fortunes begin 
to fail. He is not even any longer a good revolutionary; and 
his remarkable success with women is a thing of the past. 

With this description of Comrade Ossipon’s downfall, and 
with the description of another minor character (the “pro- 
fessor,” maker of explosives, who furnished Verloc with the 
means of bombing the Greenwich Observatory), Conrad 
brings us back from the world of darkness to which he has 
taken us and leaves us once again on familiar ground, in the 
common light of everyday life. 

One is reminded of De Quincey’s explanation of the effect 
of the knocking-at-the-gate scene in Macbeth. This episode, 
he says, emphasizes the murder, an act that is contrary to 
nature, by signalling the resumption of ordinary life. It closes 
the awful parentheses which set the murder outside the pale 
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of humanity. Conrad has taken us into this same world of 
darkness, has given us a glimpse of activities that cannot 
bear the light of sun, but must be carried on in the blackness 
of a south London night or in the glare of yellow gaslight. 
So it is that when the action of the narrative has come full 
circle, when the deeds of darkness are complete, the author 
returns us to a “known and familiar landscape” in the form 
of a busy London street, where we walk calmly with our 
fellow men, unaware of the pest in our midst. 
WILFRED S. DOWDEN 


NOTES 


1. Attention has been called to the fact that the barren ugliness and 
sordid squalor of the setting provide the predominant tone of The 
Secret Agent. See Walter F. Wright, Romance and Tragedy in 
Joseph Conrad (Lincoln, 1949), p. 189. See also Paul L. Wiley, 
Conrad’s Measure of Man (Madison, 1954), p. 107 and passim. 

2. Citations from The Secret Agent in the text are to Joseph Conrad, 
Complete Works, Canterbury Edition (New York, 1924), Vol. XIII. 

3. I cannot accept the statement made in The Art of Modern Fiction, 
ed. R. B. West and R. W. Stallman (New York, 1949), pp. 491-492, 
that in his “Prefaces” Conrad was “highly deceptive, often de- 
liberately misleading,” and that he hid his intentions from the 
reader by presenting “bogus trade secrets” and “false clues.” When 
Conrad said to Norman Douglas, “You must realize the inconceiv- 
able stupidity of the common reader—the man who forks out the 
half crown,” he did not say or imply that one could not give the 
discriminating reader hints as to his method and artistic purpose. 
Indeed one is inclined to believe that the magnificent statement 
of his ars poetica in the “Preface” to The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus’ 
is designed, not for “the common reader,” but for the student of 
literature, and that it holds little meaning for one not already con- 
versant with and sympathetic toward Conrad’s major works. 


THE BASIS OF WHITTIER’S CRITICAL CREED: THE 
BEAUTY OF THE COMMONPLACE AND 
THE TRUTH OF STYLE 


LTHOUGH Whittier professed to scorn “the tricks of 
art” and evinced little interest in aesthetic theory as 

such, his writing does bear a definite relationship to what he 
thought to be the basis of beauty and art. His beliefs, con- 
tradictory and vacillating in his youth, gradually matured 
under the pressures of political and abolitionist work into a 
doctrine of the beauty of the commonplace and the truth of 
style, which served as the critical basis for his best genre 
poetry and ballads. The full extent of his search for a critical 
creed and its function in shaping his artistry has never been 
fully examined.’ This paper will attempt to highlight the 
evolution of his mature critical beliefs and briefly indicate 
their function as a valid measure for his poetic achievement. 
A brief survey of Whittier’s formative years (to 1833) re- 
veals three main influences which fashioned his critical con- 
cepts and caused the lifelong struggle between the lure of 
external beauty and the “inner light” of the spirit: his Quaker 
background, Burns’ poetry, and the English and American 
Romantics. His Quaker training, strengthened by his Biblical 
knowledge, stressed the necessity of individual striving for 
perfection against the set rules of dogma; of putting into 
action the humanitarian doctrines of social equality; of trust- 
ing in the inner spirit of God; and of viewing all phases of 
life—cultural, political, and economic—from a spiritual as- 
pect. Also his readings in the works of Penn, Chalkley, Bar- 
clay, and Bunyan taught him to appreciate books which were 
“shorn of all ornament, simple and direct . . . dead to self- 
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gratification, careless of the world’s opinion.” The strict 
ethical tone and polemical purpose of these writings strength- 
ened his moralistic view of literature and distrust of the 
passions. Many of Whittier’s early poems dealt with social 
and political issues; and already the practical aspects of 
Quakerism led him to defend fighters for human liberty, to 
enlist in the temperance movement, to dedicate himself as 
the poet of peace, and finally to devote his mature years to 
the cause of abolition. 

Whittier’s isolated rural background, lack of education, 
and his Quaker dedictation to humanitarianism strangely 
paralleled the career of Robert Burns; and it seemed only 
fitting that his early introduction to Burns stimulated his 
poetic ambitions. Whittier said about his reading of Burns’ 
poetry: “This was about the first poetry I had ever read... 
and it had a lasting influence upon me. I began to make 
rhymes myself. . . . In fact I lived a sort of dual life, and in a 
world of fancy, as well as in the world of plain matter-of-fact 
about me.”* The themes, subject matter, and finally the style 
of Burns had a direct and lasting effect upon Whittier. Burns 
was a poet who appealed to his own people as he wrote of 
their ordinary thoughts and feelings, His themes were theirs 
too—the dislike of the harsh Calvinistic church rule, belief in 
the innate dignity of man and social equality, an admiration 
for simple rural virtue, and love of nature. He delighted in 
the common things of the local community, its social gather- 
ings, folklore, and superstitions. These themes predominate 
in Whittier’s poetry and there can be no doubt that Burns 
first showed him their poetic value.* Finally, all of Burns’ 
better poems have an underlying realism achieved by the use 
of the Scottish dialect with its rich, native terms, by the 
manipulation of simple, ordinary words, and by the presenta- 
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tion of ideas with visual, concrete detail. Also he draws 
heavily on the familiar objects of farm and nature as source 
material for his poetry. These characteristics were also to be 
Whittier’s when he had achieved a truth of style. 

However, Burns’ steadying influence was lost as Whittier 
succumbed to the third influence of his immature years. The 
lure of the exotic, the mysterious, and the romantic in the 
works of Scott and Byron captured his imagination;° while 
their American counterparts, Mrs. Sigourney and N. P. Willis, 
excited his interest in sentimental and exaggerated love 
themes and led him to imitate their affected literary style." 
Fortunately most of these attempts were only passing fads, 
but the presence of so many of these poems illustrates how 
susceptible Whittier was to popular taste. Their themes, lost 
love, desire for fame, melancholy, praise of the imagination 
and poetry, are significant, for they indicate how far Whit- 
tier had come from the strict Quaker view that art must be 
practical and, above all else, moral. Again, one of the main 
tensions in his literary career is put in focus, the lure of 
beauty in its own sphere against a moralistic view of art. 
From earliest childhood Whittier has been rigorously trained 
to believe that sensuous beauty and the fine arts drew men 
away from spiritual goodness. The Quaker attitude on the 
arts was a negative one, a series of do not read novels, do not 
attend the theatre, do not listen to music—all of which was 
grounded in their belief that the human impulses of man 
were divorced from the Divine. Like the early Puritans they 
feared that a delight in sensuous beauty would replace the 
“inner light” of spiritual perfection. So Whittier’s earliest 
writings stressed the beauty of “a spirit of a higher mould— 
A being unallied to earth”* and emphasized beauty’s holiness 
and sanctity. Yet, his imitations of Byron and Willis show 
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the conflict between his religious training and his ardent 
emotional spirit. In “Stanzas” he depicts the broken hearted 
lover who cannot escape the powerful appeal of sensuous 
beauty: 
For Beauty hath a charming spell, 
Upon the human will, 
Though false the heart it veils so well, 
It hath its homage still.® 

Even more revealing are the pseudo-confessions of an opium 
eater who rhapsodizes on the witchery of his former love: 
“It is idle to talk of the superior attraction of intellectual 
beauty, when compared with mere external loveliness . . . 
the beauty of form and color, the grace of motion, the har- 
mony of tone, are seen and felt and appreciated at once” 
(Works, V, 284). Of course these two pieces are imitative of 
the then prevailing literary modes and only imaginatively 
reflect the young Quaker’s personal views on beauty; yet, 
they do highlight part of the emotional struggle that must 
have been taking place in his mind. Even though he 
avowedly condemned the sensuous, he was intrigued by it. 
Similarly, his early statements on art often emphasized its 
divine mission and the supreme creativeness of the artist. For 
a period he seemed to believe that the art of poetry could be 
an end in itself, rising above the moral issues of life and exist- 
ing in its own domain of fancy and imagination.” He wrote 
glowing tributes to Chatterton, Ossian, and Byron, echoing 
their desire for one “high and haughty hour . . . One grasp 
at fleeting power.” 

In 1833 these romantic dreams were swept completely 
away when Whittier joined the abolitionist party. Previous 
to this, along with his literary pursuits, Whittier’s activities 
as an editor and politician had shown his sympathy for the 
_ underprivileged and he had followed Garrison’s abolitionist 
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movement with some interest.’* But when his poetic ambi- 
tions failed to materialize, political hopes had been defeated, 
and ill-health plagued his body, he returned to the Haverhill 
farm in a receptive frame of mind for Garrison’s burning 
letter which pleaded: “The cause is worthy of Gabriel—yea, 
the God of hosts places himself at its head. Whittier enlist— 
Your talents, zeal, influence—all are needed.”** The appeal 
cut to the core of Whittier’s Quaker beliefs on slavery and 
gave his susceptible, still uncertain, temperament a strength 
and directness of purpose for which it had been searching. 
So, the “dreamer born” left the “Muse’s haunts to turn / The 
crank of opinion-mill” (“The Tent on the Beach”) and recon- 
ciled his conflict between art and life, sense and spirit, desire 
and duty. “The Reformer,” a poem typical of Whittier’s feel- 
ings during the next twenty years, shows how far this trench- 
ant devotion was to carry him. The reformer is the “strong 
one” who destroys the godless shrines of men to build a better 
future. Significantly, he lays waste not only the hypocritical 
church and the various worldly monuments to sin, but he also 
demolishes art with all her old treasures, ignoring the sad 
surprise of “young romance.” Naive as the poem’s belief in 
the efficacy of moral reform may be, it undoubtedly does re- 
flect Whittier’s attitude at this time. 

The beauty of ethical action and self-sacrifice became 
major themes in Whittier’s poetry. Scores of poems praised 
a beauty that “Walks hand in hand with duty” (My Tri- 
umph”) and repudiated the “hands that idly fold, / And lips 
that woo the reed’s accord” (“The Summons”). He entitled 
his 1850 volume of poetry Songs of Labor rather than Songs 
of Love, since his were only simple poems of rural toil 
written to show “The unsung beauty hid life’s common 
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things below” (“Dedication”). He saw the aesthetic failings 
of the Puritan founders and, yet, excused them because “they 
lived a truer poetry than Homer or Virgil wrote” (Works, V, 
363). Such a moral concept of beauty had little connection 
with poetic fancy and imagination, while his critical pieces 
put a similar emphasis on morality and especially praised 
those who agreed with the abolitionist position. Art in the 
pure sense was anathema for the militant reformer, for it 
“builds on sand” (“Wordsworth”). Despite these unimagina- 
tive and stifling tenets Whittier still wrote ballads and genre 
pieces which minimized moralistic content. But his aboli- 
tionist conscience had to justify even these and so he stated 
in the introduction to “Amy Wentworth” that the soft play 
of art, songs, and pictures have their function in soothing the 
reformers “storm-stunned” mind and providing temporary 
relief from “the sharp strifes and sorrows of today.” Art 
viewed as an escape from his editorial pressures and political 
activities was far removed from his early desire to find in it a 
source of pure unfading joy. After the Civil War Whittier 
tempered his austere denunciation of non-moralistic art 
and admitted that it “beguiled some heavy hours and called 
/ Some pleasant memories up” (“The Bay of Seven Islands”), 
but still it seemed of secondary value and even questionable 
worth. 

Whittier’s fullest statement on the function of art in gen- 
eral came in The Tent on the Beach (1867). Here he pre- 
sented his final view, a minor reconciliation between the doc- 
trine of art for its own sake and an art which only serves 
moral ends. He admits that his poetry has been too moralistic 
and that his ethical conscience has thwarted fancy’s imagi- 
native flight; yet, when one of the speakers in the poem 
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comments that art needs no other justification than beauty 
itself, Whittier responds characteristically in the person of 
the singer: 
: Better so (to have a moral in eh t 
Than bolder flights that know no check; 
Better to use the bit, than throw 
The reins all loose on fancy’s neck. 
The liberal range of Art should be 
The breadth of Christian liberty, 
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Beyond the poet’s sweet dream lives 
The eternal epic of man. 


And Whittier concludes by saying that the “truth” of art, its 
faithfulness to the dicta of Christianity, does not need the 
“garnish of a lie,” or that elements of beauty for their own 
sake are not necessary for good poetry. Confusing religion 
with aesthetics, Whittier’s concept of the function of art re- 
mained obscured throughout his life. 

Of course, Whittier’s intense reform activity strengthened 
his devotion to literature based on Christian goodness and 
truth, and this conviction formed an essential part of his 
mature views on beauty. Once his reform interests lessened 
in the 1850’s, his confidence in outward action and social 
progress changed to a reliance on inner values and individual 
search; and his concepts of the beautiful and its relationship 
to the artist deepened accordingly. The beauty of silence 
and peace, fundamental to his belief in the “inner light,” 
assumed a larger and more influential role in his poetry. Per- 
haps the best expression of his changing views is in an essay 
entitled “The Beautiful.” Written in 1844, the article fully 
indicates the transition that Whittier was making from his 
stringent abolitionist position to a more inclusive view of 
beauty. It states unequivocally that the external elements of 
form and shape do not constitute the beautiful, nor does a 
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“mechanical exactness” based on classically correct rules. 
Rather, true beauty comes from the mind as a radiation of 
“holiness, of purity, of that inward grace that passeth show.” 
The artist must understand this and discern in the “outward 
environment ... a deeper and more real loveliness.” Con- 
versely, Whittier claims that ugliness or deformity occurs 
only when there is an absence of virtue or the presence of 
sin, This inner spiritual beauty transcends rules and tech- 
niques, as Whittier once remarked of John Woolman’s writ- 
ings: “Beauty they certainly have, but it is not that which 
the rules of art recognize” (Works, VII, 345). 

Obviously this idea of beauty is intimately connected with 
his belief in the Quaker doctrine of the “inner light,” which 
maintained that the indwelling of the holy spirit in each man 
was a personal, introspective experience, and, at times, a 
mystical relationship. In striving for individual perfection, no 
set dogma or creed is followed, only the subjective voice of 
the “inner light.” So, when Whittier commented that “beauty, 
in and of itself, is good” (“To Avis Keene”), he meant some- 
thing far different from Keats’ similar statement. Following 
Emerson’s organic view of art, Whittier believed that good- 
ness, truth, and beauty were one and that the material was 
only a reflection of the Divine archetype. As a corollary, 
Whittier held that the appreciation of beauty was a personal 
thing which could be found anywhere and by anyone. The 
attraction of an external object was dependent on “an in- 
stantaneous reflection as to its history, purpose, or associa- 
tions.” Such a view followed the prevailing romantic belief 
in Alison’s comments on the subjectivity of the beautiful— 
that the mind not only received but also created in its appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. Thus, beauty was no longer intrinsic 
or absolute in the Neoclassic sense, but dependent upon 
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states of mind, resulting from associations enkindled in our 
imaginations by external objects. Whittier responded to this 
concept quite early, for in 1833 he had a fictional character 
explain how his physical attraction for a young lady had be- 
come blended with all the former ideas he had of “female 
excellency and purity and constancy” (Works, V, 284). 

One other aspect of the doctrine of associations, its con- 
nection of the material and spiritual worlds, was investigated 
in an article, “Swedenborg” (1844). Whittier lauded the 
power of Swedenborg’s transcendental theories in stripping 
bare the sense objects of the world to reveal “the types and 
symbols of the world of spirit.” Stressing the associations that 
an imaginative man like Swedenborg could make between 
the “facts” of this world and the spiritual values of the next, 
Whittier also praised his realistic expression of these abstract 
ideas. This relation of the spiritual to the material and the 
importance of personal associations paralleled Emerson’s 
1836 doctrine of correspondence in its far-reaching effects on 
Whittier’s artistic creed and writing. Undoubtedly it sec- 
onded in a theoretical way the practical and religious train- 
ing of Quakerism and further strengthened his moral view 
of beauty. More importantly it led him to perceive that an 
accurate record of his personal experiences with their multi- 
tude of concrete impressions could reveal the implicit values 
hidden beneath the physical form. So, tardily, Whittier found 
in the ordinary things of his life—his farm background, the 
local Haverhill scenery, his knowledge of Quaker history, 
Essex county legends, boyhood memories—factual images 
that could be transmuted by personal associations and imagi- 
native effort into authentic, worthwhile materials for poetry. 
The romance that he hoped to find in these familiar things 
was based on the awareness that the truth of humble experi- 
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ences and simple feelings had as much wonder and beauty 
as his former dreams “of lands of gold and pearl, / Of loving 
knight and lady” (“Burns”). This theory of the beauty of the 
commonplace formed the cornerstone for his finest poems 
written in the 1850’s. Now his subject matter, an old rhyme 
about a calloused Marblehead skipper, his birthplace in a 
snowstorm, a girl raking hay on a summer’s day, a local tale 
about a Hampton witch, was based directly on the common- 
place incidents of his own experience. 

Associated with this final understanding of the proper mate- 
rial for his writing was the problem of finding the appropri- 
ate manner for expressing these feelings. From his earlier 
literary experiments he came to believe that style was the 
communication of an emotion or an idea, usually associated 
with some ethical or practical end, in the clearest, most direct 
manner. In his essay on Robert Dinsmore he praises that 
rural poet for calling things by their right names without any 
euphuisms or transcendental terms. Similarly he approves 
E. P. Whipple’s prose, because “he wrote with conscience 
always at his elbow, and never sacrificed his real convictions 
for the sake of epigram or antithesis” (Works, VI, 318). In- 
creasingly he emphasized the necessity of dressing truth in a 
somber guise, rather than garnishing it by ornamentation or 
elaborate stylistic devices. This truth of style actually meant 
a fidelity to personal experience, a realization of one’s own 
powers and insights, and an attempt to present them in the 
clearest possible manner. Numerous critical comments 
stressed the intention of the author and the relationship be- 
tween the emotional experiences of the man and his method 
of expression.** In theory, at least, Whittier was presenting 
the organic belief that form should follow function. When 
joined to his love of the commonplace, this truth of style 
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enabled Whittier to see that mere surface ornamentation or 
tricks of rhetoric were harmful; that a writer must first be 
himself and then concentrate on style; that the inner emo- 
tional quality of a work rises above mere literary technique; 
and finally, that the subject matter must bear a direct rela- 
tion to the author’s own personal experience. Though this 
emphasis on truth often caused Whittier to overmoralize and 
disregard valid literary techniques, it never allowed him to 
equate sincerity with dullness. His best works do attempt to 
“throw a golden haze of poetry over the rough and thorny 
pathways of every-day duty” (Works, VI, 216) and to utilize 
“the extraordinary richness of language and imagery” 
(Works, VII, 287) which Whittier so admired in other 
writers.*® 

Practically, it is revealing to see how Whittier employed 
these beliefs in his own writing. He consistently uses images 
which have their source in the everyday experiences of farm- 
life, the harvest, the change of seasons, growth of crops, husk- 
ing, planting, and his most effective poems abound in de- 
scriptions which are taken directly from a specific section of 
Essex county. The opening of “The Last Walk in Autumn” 
literally transcribes the scenery along the Merrimack River; 
while the town in “The Countess” is an accurate picture of 
Rocks Village, a small settlement a few miles from Whittier’s 
house. “Snow-Bound,” “Skipper Ireson’s Ride,” “A Sea- 
Dream,” and “Among the Hills” are similarly dependent on 
exact local description. Also his finest genre sketches rely on 
the careful accumulation of these realistic details. Note the 
series of images from the poem “In Peace”: 

A track of moonlight on a quiet lake, 
Whose small waves on a silver-sanded shore 
Whisper of peace, and with the low winds make 


Such harmonies as keep the woods awake, 
And listening all night long for their sweet sake; 
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A green-waved slope of meadow 
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Such are the pictures which the thought of thee, 

O friend, awakeneth,— 
These images taken from familiar Essex county scenes are 
expanded to connote the general theme of peace and beauty. 
By imaginative association Whittier links the various scenes 
with the feelings he had for his friend, for only that way 
could the hidden virtues be expressed with concrete sense 
appeal. Here, justifiably, external physical beauty comple- 
ments and heightens the moral beauty of man’s inner 
nature. 

How successfully Whittier could apply his beliefs to poetry 
may be seen by an examination of “Telling the Bees.” The 
story hinges on a local Essex county superstition that a 
death in the family would drive away the bees and the 
custom of draping the hives in black mourning colors to 
prevent this. The narrative itself records the delayed visit of 
a young man to the farmhouse of his beloved Mary. The 
tone of the poem is informal, almost conversational, and 
Whittier relates the tale as if he and the reader were re- 
walking the ground on which it took place. In the first lines, 
directly addressing this reader and insisting that he follow 
the scene closely, Whittier points out: 

Here is the place; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took; 


You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 


There is the house, with the gate red-barred 
And the poplars tall; 
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And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle-yard 
And the white horns tossing above the wall. 
The details are plain and unelaborated: the poplars are 
merely “tall,” the barn just “brown,” and the cattle are de- 
picted only by “white horns.” A series of “ands” connects 
one detail to the next in almost childlike fashion.** Then, as 
if pausing in this trip with the reader, Whittier notes that, 
although a year has passed, everything is still the same: 
And the same rose blows, and the same sun glows, 
And the same brook sings of a year ago. 
The reiteration of the adjective “same” and the definiteness 
and confidence of the repeated “there is” intensify the mood 
of assurance as the poet recalls how carefully he had prepared 
for his former visit. Then excitedly, reliving that past mo- 
ment, he exclaims, “I can see it all now . . . just the same’; 
and by repeating the description of the opening stanzas, the 
poet emphasizes the “sameness” of the scene. Yet, the mood 
shifts when the poet, coming closer to the house, almost 
casually notes: “Nothing changed but the hives of bees.” 
This one small detail breaks the continuity and with increas- 
ing tension he hears the drearily singing chore girl and sees 
the ominous shreds of black on the hives. The warm June sun 
of an earlier stanza now chills like snow as the eventual dis- 
covery is foreshadowed. Still, the poet refuses to abandon 
his former confidence and assumes that Mary’s grandfather 
must be dead. Suddenly, he sees the old man sitting on the 
porch and is now close enough to understand the song of 
the chore girl: 
“Stay at home, pretty bees, fly not hence! 
Mistress Mary is dead and gone!” 

Whittier concludes the poem with the surprise revelation of 
her death and allows the reader’s imagination to supply the 
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resulting horror and shock of the loss. Only then is the 
reader aware of the skillful manipulation of theme, as the 
careful development of the attractiveness and assurance of 
external nature hides the inevitable destruction of human 
beauty and earthly love. The ironic contrast of the boy’s trust 
and expectation with the true situation offers a psychological 
insight into the problem of death.*® As a whole the poem 
succeeds because of the utter simplicity of its prose-like 
phrasing and ballad meter, and because of its firm structural 
unity created by the progression from assurance to fear and 
then surprise. The stylistic devices are few: some repetitions 
in the use of the adjective “same” and similar physical detail; 
some parallelisms, like the balance in “heave and slow,” “for- 
ward and back”; some alliteration as the “s” sounds in the last 
stanzas; and a restatement of detail with a changed signifi- 
cance when the warm sun is transformed into a chilling snow 
and the happy song of the brook is altered into the dreary 
chant of death. The poem’s artlessness shows Whittier’s mas- 
tery of simple narration, his truth of style; while its theme 
employs a rural situation and local environment to empha- 
size an underlying problem of human existence. The beauty 
of the commonplace here is one of wonder and surprise that 
causes reflection in the reader’s mind. 

The best of Whittier’s genre pieces and his ballads illus- 
trate the essential truth which he had first recognized in 
Burns’ poetry: that underneath the most commonplace ob- 
jects lay beauty, rich treasures of life’s tragedy and comedy. 
His regional works reveal the inner love of a man for the 
environment that moulded him, the tradition that inspired 
him, and the people that loved him. Acting on his belief in 
_ the beauty of the commonplace and the truth of style, Whit- 
tier worked these materials of the home and affections into 
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artistic creations that proved the validity of his critical 
theories. 
Joun B. PickarD 


NOTES 


1. The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, ed. 
Horace E. Scudder, Cambridge Edition (Boston, 1894), p. 189. 
All poems cited and all quotations of poetry will be from this 
book, unless otherwise stated. 

2. The notes on Whittier in Harry Hayden Clark’s Major American 
Poets (New York, 1936), pp. 802-816, contain the most com- 
plete account of Whittier’s poetic theories and indicate a three- 
fold maturing in the poet from romanticism to political liberal- 
ism to “religious humanism.” The best introduction to Whittier’s 
critical approach is found in Edwin H. Cady and Harry Hayden 
Clark’s Whittier on Writers and Writing (Syracuse, 1950). They 
note the wide variety of Whittier’s critical interests and indicate 
his developing an “individual sort of realism” (p. 9). Frances 
Mary Pray, A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet 
(Bristol, 1930), pp. 1-110, has a detailed investigation of the 
early influences on Whittier’s poetry, but goes no further than 
1835. Clarence Arthur Brown in his The Achievement of Amer- 
ican Criticism (New York, 1954) places Whittier in a definite 
historical perspective and concludes that Whittier was not in- 
sensitive to literary technique but that “he always subordinated 
it to the moral and humanitarian values of art” (p. 171). 

Biographers of Whittier since George Rice Carpenter’s John 
Greenleaf Whittier (Boston, 1903) have almost completely 
ignored this important aspect. The most recent biography, 
John A. Pollard, John Greenleaf Whittier: Friend of Man 
(Boston, 1949), eliminates the poet for a detailed consideration 
of the humanitarian. 

3. The Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, Standard Library Edition, 
7 Vols. (Boston, 1892), VI, 10. Hereafter cited as Works. 

4. Carpenter, op. cit., p. 299. 

5. The poem, “Burns,” written in 1854, when Whittier had finally 
found his true métier, indicates this debt by commenting that 
Burns had taught him to see “through all familiar things / The 
romance underlying.” 

6. Poems like “Moll Pitcher” and “Mogg Megone” imitate the nar- 
rative type of historical romance which Scott had made so 
popular. In his critical works Whittier refers to Byron more 
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. In Pray, op. cit., poems like “Night, 
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than anyone else and for over ten years (1824-1834) the poetry 
of the unsophisticated Quaker mirrored the disillusioned, anti- 
social attitudes of the Byronic hero. “The Exile’s Departure” 
expresses the Weltschmerz of an outcast warrior as he leaves 
his country; “The Fratricide” shows the downfall of a rebel 
against the moral code; “Life’s Pleasures” reflects the disillusion- 
ment of a young man; and “Lines,” written after reading Byron’s 
account of a tempest in the Alps, glory in the storm and gran- 
deur of the landscape. These last three poems are found in Pray, 
op. cit., which contains many other examples. 

” “Lyre,” “Ocean,” follow the 
loose poetical phrasing and rhetorical exaggerations of Mrs. 
Sigourney; while there are over a dozen poems (like “The Dec- 
laration”) which attempt the sophisticated, lightly romantic tone 
of Willis’ love poetry. 


. Pray, op. cit., p. 239. 
. Ibid., p. 242. 
. In a letter quoted by Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 96-97, Whittier says: 


“I am haunted by an immedicable ambition—perhaps a very 
foolish desire of distinction, of applause, of fame, of what the 
world calls immortality.” 


. Pray, op. cit., p. 193. 
. In 1831 he published “To William Lloyd Garrison,” praising him 


for his “steadfast strength of truth” and “martyr’s zeal.” 


. Carpenter, op. cit., p. 118. 
. The fervid, moralistic tone of this poem is typical of over two- 


thirds of Whittier’s poetry written from 1833-1850. Titles like 
“The Slave-ships,” “The Hunters of Men,” “Clerical Oppressors,” 
and “The Moral Warfare” indicate how engrossed Whittier had 
become in his abolitionist work. 

See Works, VI, 201, 218-219, 221-222, 225-256; VII, 344-345. 

Whittier’s taste is far wider than one might imagine and his ap- 
preciation of different styles is more catholic. He admired four 
main types of writing and tried to emulate them: the poetic, 
sentimental school which abounded in vague, romantic descrip- 
tions, as seen in Grace Greenwood and John Neal; the dramatic, 
often theatrical, appeal of writers like Charles Brockden Brown 
and Harriet B. Stowe; the forceful, balanced style found in 
Milton and Burke; and the plain, simple style of Bunyan or 
Woolman. 

The scene described here is an exact duplication of the path the 
boy Whittier often took from Job’s Hill, west of the birthplace, 
through a break in the cemetery wall, continuing on down by 
the brook to his home. 
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18. Typically the fact that there was no moral or religious consolation 
attached bothered Whittier. And he wrote to Lowell about it: 
“I send thee a bit of rhyme which pleases me, and yet I am 
not quite sure about it. What I call simplicity may be only 
silliness. . . . But I like it and hope better things of it.” Quoted 
in Samuel T. Pickard’s Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier (Boston, 1907), p. 414, 


WILLIAM FAULKNER'S “TEMPLE” OF INNOCENCE 


ATER twenty-nine years, and a sale approaching a mil- 
lion copies, William Faulkner’s Sanctuary still displays 
a capacity to shock readers and exercise critics. This fact alone 
would seem to justify a new inspection of the novel, the more 
so since general critical opinion apparently has failed to de- 
fine adequately the main theme of the action or to explain 
precisely the source and cause of the horror it arouses in the 
reader. Some portion of the critical failure is undoubtedly 
due to a reluctance to take the novel’s more melodramatic 
events seriously: even those readers on whom Sanctuary has 
its most shocking impact may be inclined to dismiss it as 
little more than a contemptible effort to violate sensibility. 

Discussion of Sanctuary usually begins with a reference to 
Faulkner’s statement, in his introduction to the Modern Li- 
brary edition of the novel, that the book was a “cheap idea, 
because it was deliberately conceived to make money.” 
Those who find in this statement a reason for rejecting the 
novel out of hand evidently choose to disregard Faulkner’s 
subsequent statement, in the same introduction, that he was 
willing to pay money in order to make Sanctuary worthy of 
The Sound and the Fury and of As I Lay Dying: 


As I Lay Dying was published and I didn’t remember the 
mss. of Sanctuary until Smith sent me the galleys. Then 
I saw that it was so terrible that there were but two things 
to do: tear it up or rewrite it. I thought again, “It might sell; 
maybe 10,000 of them will buy it.” So I tore the galleys down 
and rewrote the book. It had been already set up once, so I 
had to pay for the privilege of rewriting it. ... 


Linton Massey’s account of the galleys actually re-written by 
Faulkner is, however, the best refutation of those who would 
dismiss Sanctuary because of any commercial motivation it 


‘may have had. 
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Critical opinion about Sanctuary has ranged from the 
views of those who have read it in psychological terms as an 
expression of man’s fear of sexual impotence to the views of 
those who have read it in more or less sociological terms as 
an attack on exploitive modernism. The latter view has been 
most widely held, and essential to it is the idea that the gang- 
ster Popeye is a symbol, or allegorical figure, of all that is most 
inhuman in modern capitalistic society. The direction for the © 
view that the book is an attack on “modernism” was appar- 
ently first established in an early essay by George Marion 
O'Donnell, who schematized the meaning in these terms: 

the pattern of the allegory is something like this: Southern 
Womanhood Corrupted but Undefiled (Temple Drake), in 
the company of the Corrupted Tradition (Gowan Stevens, a 
professional Virginian), falls into the clutches of Amoral Mod- 
ernism (Popeye), which is itself impotent, but which with 
the aid of its strong ally Natural Lust (“Red”) rapes South- 
ern Womanhood unnaturally and then seduces her so satis- 
factorily that her corruption is total, and she becomes the 


tacit ally of Modernism. Meanwhile Pore White Trash 
(Goodwin)... . 


O’Donnell’s tendency to “read Faulkner with an allegorical 
rigidity” has been modified by such critics as Malcolm Cow- 
ley and Robert Penn Warren. Still, even these later critics 
see Popeye as being essentially a representation of modern- 
ism. Popeye, Warren has said, “is a kind of dehumanized 
robot, a mere mechanism, an abstraction, and as such he is a 
symbol for what Faulkner thinks of as modernism, for the 
society of finance capitalism.” 

There is, however, much in Sanctuary to upset a straight- 
forward equation of Popeye with “modernism,” and to sug- 
gest instead that he is ultimately representative of an evil 
more primal and profound than that which one might iden- 
tify with some particular political or economic system. One 
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need only consider, for example, these two descriptions of 
Popeye: 
He smells black, Benbow thought; he smells like that black 


stuff that ran out of Bovary’s mouth and down upon her 
bridal veil when they raised her head. 


He [Benbow] was thinking . . . of Popeye’s black presence 
lying upon the house like the shadow of something no larger 
than a match falling monstrous and portentous upon some- 
thing else otherwise familiar and everyday and twenty times 
its size . . . and Popeye somewhere in the outer darkness 
peaceful with insects and frogs and yet filled too with Pop- 
eye’s presence in black and nameless threat. 


But Popeye is best defined by the context afforded him by 
the novel as a whole. 
I 


The most significant, and the most disregarded, aspect of 
Sanctuary is the novel's preoccupation with children and 
childishness, and with the inevitable participation of these 
children in evil. This theme of the inevitable participation 
of the young in the world of adult evil underlies and in- 
forms two of the novel’s most comic episodes: the sojourn 
of the two Snopes boys in Miss Reba’s whore-house (which 
they take to be a boarding-house), and the same madam’s 
genteel beer party. Certainly the broad outline of the episode 
in which the Snopes boys discover, only gradually and after 
some weeks of residence, the real nature of their “hotel” 
suggests the transition from a kind of “innocence” to knowl- 
edge. This same theme is apparent in the episode following 
Red’s funeral, when Miss Reba and her fellow madams en- 
tertain themselves with polite conversation over beer and 
gin. Uncle Bud, the bullet-headed little boy of five or six, 
has struck at one of Miss Reba’s dogs: 


The dog’s head snapped around, its teeth clicking, its half- 
hidden eyes bright and malevolent. The boy recoiled. “You 
bite me, you thon bitch,” he said. 
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“Uncle Bud!” the fat woman said, her round face, rigid 
in fatty folds and streaked with tears, turned upon the boy 
in shocked surprise, the plumes nodding precariously above 


it... . “The very idea!” the fat woman said. “How in the 
world he can learn such words on an Arkansaw farm, I don’t 
know.” 


“They'll learn meanness anywhere,” Miss Reba said. 


A moment later one of the ladies asks about Miss Reba’s 
two boarders, the Snopes boys: 


“Is them two nice young fellows still with you, Miss 
Reba?” 
“Yes,” Miss Reba said. “I think I got to get shut of them, 
though. I aint specially tender-hearted, but after all it aint 
no use in helping young folks to learn this world’s meanness 
until they have to. I already had to stop the girls running 
around the house without no clothes on, and they don’t like 
ite 
The “world’s meanness,” of course, is only Miss Reba’s 
crude vision of the world of human evil. Elsewhere in the 
novel the idea of the young becoming aware of human evil 
and of their own participation in it is placed in more tradi- 
tional contexts, as in the following meditation of Temple 
while in the Memphis brothel: 


She was thinking about half-past-ten-oclock. The hour for 
dressing for a dance, if you were popular enough not to have 
to be on time. The air would be steamy with recent baths, 
and perhaps powder in the light like chaff in barn-lofts, and 
they looking at one another, comparing, talking whether you 
could do more damage if you could just walk out on the floor 
like you were now. Some wouldn’t, mostly ones with short 
legs. Some of them were all right, but they just wouldn't. 
They wouldn’t say why. The worst one of all said boys 
thought all girls were ugly except when they were dressed. 
She said the Snake had been seeing Eve for several days and 
never noticed her until Adam made her put on a fig leaf. How 
do you know? they said, and she said because the Snake was 
there before Adam, because he was the first one thrown out 
of heaven: he was there all the time. But that wasn’t what 
they meant and they said, How do you know? and Temple 
thought of her kind of backed up against the dressing table 


: 
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and the rest of them in a circle around her with their combed 

hair and their shoulders smelling of scented soap and the 

light powder in the air and their eyes like knives until you 

could almost watch her flesh where the eyes were touching it, 

and her eyes in her ugly face courageous and frightened and 

daring, and they all saying, How do you know? until she 

told them and held up her hand and swore she had. That 

was when the youngest one turned and ran out of the room. 

She locked herself in the bath and they could hear her being 

sick. 
The teen-age theodicy of this passage is not, presumably, 
Faulkner’s own, yet the view of the world, the flesh and the 
devil it expresses relates directly to a view of the world ex- 
plored and probed by the novel as a whole. For without 
making any great claim for theological nicety on Faulkner's 
part, it is yet essential to understand that much of the shock- 
ing impact of Sanctuary derives ultimately from the fact that 
Faulkner is working from, and within, a certain Southern 
metaphysic which has, in some of its more rigorous and puri- 
tanical aspects, at least a tendency towards a kind of Mani- 
chaeism, a tendency to equate sex with evil and to view 
nature as totally depraved. The harsh and stark assumptions 
which Faulkner has chosen to explore in the novel are, for 
all practical purposes, closely akin to those of Calvin, es- 
pecially as they might be suggested by such a passage from 
Calvin as this: 


And therefore infants themselves, as they bring their con- 
demnation into the world with them, are rendered obnoxious 
to punishment by their own sinfulness, not by the sinfulness 
of another. For though they have not yet produced the fruits 
of their iniquity, yet they have the seed of it within them; 
even their whole nature is as it were a seed of sin, and there- 
fore cannot but be odious and abominable to God. . . . For 
our nature is not only destitute of all good, but is so fertile 
in all evils that it cannot remain inactive . . . every thing in 
man, the understanding and will, the soul and body, is pol- 
luted and engrossed by . . . concupiscence. 


This is not to imply, of course, that F aulkner read Calvin 
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and then wrote Sanctuary. Faulkner may never have read 
the Institutes at all, and Calvin is only cited here as a con- 
venient background against which we may view the theme 
of the novel as a whole, and also against which we may 
view one of the dominant symbols of the novel—Ruby 
Lamar’s baby. This infant appears in scene after scene 
throughout Sanctuary, silently expressing by its blighted and 
ubiquitous presence the agony to which it and all the other 
“children” of the book have been born. The baby was born 
out of wedlock, a point made perhaps to suggest that it was 
“born in sin,” fathered by Lee Goodwin. Twice it is de- 
scribed as lying as if it were crucified. On other occasions 
it lies with “its hands upflung beside its head, as though it 
had died in the presence of an agony which had not had 
time to touch it.” Born in sin, Faulkner seems to say, the 
child is already blighted by the evil inherent in human 
nature, an evil of which the child is not yet aware, but an 
evil which it will inevitably “learn” and perpetuate. 

The growth and fructification of the “seed of sin” within 
all children is, then, the major area of human experience ex- 
plored by the novel. Moreover, an awareness or recognition 
of this maturation process, in one’s self or in others, is seen 
as a kind of death, an emphasis of the novel which vividly 
recalls the passage in Genesis where God says that Adam and 
Eve will surely die if they eat of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. Horace Benbow expresses this idea clearly 
when he says that 

perhaps it is upon the instant that we realize, admit, that 
there is a logical pattern to evil, that we die, he thought, 
thinking of the expression he had once seen in the eyes of a 
dead child, and of other dead: the cooling indignation, the 


shocked despair fading, leaving two empty globes in which 
the motionless world lurked profoundly in miniature. 


It is this idea too which gives symbolic significance to the 
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death of Tommy just before Temple’s shocking experience of 
evil at the hands of Popeye, the rape which deprives her of 
any “innocence” she may be thought to have had and forcibly 
introduces her to the depravity for which she had an affinity 
from the start. Tommy is a thirty-year-old child. Feeble- 
minded, he cannot “grow up” to adult awareness of evil, 
cannot mature in evil. After his death the townspeople re- 
member him only as “barefoot, hatless, with his rapt, empty 
gaze and his cheek bulged innocently by a peppermint jaw- 
breaker.” But, killed by Popeye the instant before Temple’s 
rape, Tommy's death serves to suggest, in somewhat ritual- 
istic fashion, the “death” of Temple’s “childhood” and her 
introduction to adult and evil “reality.” That she has only 
entered into a kind of death is also plainly indicated by the 
conclusion of the novel. Listening to a concert in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, she “seemed to follow with her eyes the 
waves of music, to dissolve into the dying brasses, across the 
pool and the opposite semi-circle of trees where at sombre 
intervals the dead tranquil queens in stained marble mused, 
and on into the sky lying prone and vanquished in the em- 
brace of the season of rain and death.” 

It is in terms of Temple herself that the image and idea 
of childishness has its most obvious development. Through- 
out her stay in the decayed Frenchman’s Bend mansion her 
appearance and manner repeatedly evoke the traditional 
images of childhood. She peers “around the door with the 
wide, abashed curiosity of a child.” She has been “playing at 
it [sex],” she is told by Ruby, the woman who has seen her 
lover shot down at her feet by her own father and who has 
prostituted herself for Goodwin. Temple is told she is not 
“meeting kids” now, but still she looks like an “elongated 
_ and leggy infant in her scant dress and uptilted hat.” Later 
she sits on the cot at Frenchman’s Bend, looking quite “small, 
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her very attitude an outrage to muscle and tissue of more 
than seventeen and more compatible with eight or ten.” She 
is “long-legged, thin armed, with high small buttocks—a small 
childish figure no longer quite a child, nor yet quite a 
woman.” On the way to Memphis with Popeye she opens 
“her mouth in that round, hopeless expression of a child.” 
In Miss Reba’s establishment, “Lying on her back, her legs 
close together, she began to cry, hopelessly and passively, 
like a child in a dentist’s waiting-room.” Such examples as 
these by no means exhaust the images and associations of 
childhood with which Faulkner invests Temple, nor do they 
suggest the many similar images which characterize most of 
the incidental figures in the novel: the crowds of college stu- 
dents Horace Benbow encounters on the train, with their 
puppyish squeals and pawings; Gowan Stevens, one of the 
“little shirt-tale boys” who “are too young to realize that peo- 
ple don’t break the law just for a holiday.” What happens 
to these children is analogous to what happens to Miss Reba’s 
two woolly, shapeless dogs: “savage, petulant, spoiled, the 
flatulent monotony of their sheltered lives snatched up with- 
out warning by an incomprehensible moment of terror and 
fear of bodily annihilation at the very hands which sym- 
bolized by ordinary the licensed tranquillity of their lives.” 


II 


Temple’s experience is the exemplification, pushed to a 
terrible extreme, of the novel's assumption that the maturing 
process is inevitably a process of learning about one’s own 
involvement in evil. The experience may come violently, 
shockingly, as with Temple; it may come less violently, though 
ed less vulgarly, as with Benbow’s step-daughter, Little 
Belle. 


It is in the person of Horace Benbow, however, that the 
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meaning of Sanctuary is best perceived. The novel is far more 
his story than it is Temple’s, for it is in and through his de- 
velopment and perceptions that we ourselves arrive at an 
understanding of the book’s meaning. Usually Benbow is dis- 
missed as the ineffectual idealist, but this is too much of an 
oversimplification. He is the most fully rounded of the novel’s 
characters, and he undergoes a development that is analogous 
to that of Temple and all the other “children” in the book. He 
too becomes acquainted with the night. 

Benbow is, as critics have noted, an idealist, and his de- 
velopment in the novel is toward an awareness of the “reality” 
postulated by the book. We should note carefully, however, 
the metaphorical terms of his idealism. During the course of 
Goodwin’s imprisonment, for example, Benbow is unable to 
comprehend Goodwin's fear of Popeye. Goodwin, on the 
other hand, thinks Benbow’s trust in human justice to be naive 
and childish. At one point he says to Benbow: “What sort of 
men have you lived with all your life? In a nursery?” 

In a sense Benbow has lived the protected life of a nursery. 
He has always been surrounded and subjugated by women; 
he is, quite truly, a forty-three-year-old child who has sud- 
denly been confronted with the awful fact of human evil. 
He is first shocked into awareness by his step-daughter, Little 
Belle. The extent of his shocked revulsion is made clear at 
the very beginning of the novel, for it opens with Benbow 
running, very much like a small boy, away from home, What 
started him running, he says, was a “rag with rouge on it.” 
He found the rag stuffed behind the mirror in Little Belle’s 
room, and to him it is evidently the sign of his step-daughter’s 
first sexual experience. The fact that Little Belle likes to pick 
up strange young men on trains and to pet with them in the 
grape arbor also disturbs Benbow, and he soon begins to have 
a vision in which the overlay of sweetness and innocence on 
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Little Belle’s face is replaced by the incipient evil lurking 
just beneath the surface. As he gazes upon Little Belle’s 
photograph, 


the image blurred into the high-light, like something familiar 
seen beneath disturbed though clear water; he looked at the 
familiar image with a kind of quiet horror and despair, at a 
face suddenly older in sin than he would ever be, a face more 
blurred than sweet, at eyes more secret than soft. 


Later on, after Benbow has been to Memphis and heard 
Temple’s account of her rape, he returns home and again 
gazes on the photograph. This time the life of his step- 
daughter fuses into the experience undergone by Temple: 


the face appeared to breathe in his palms in a shallow bath of 
highlight, beneath the slow, smokelike tongues of invisible 
honeysuckle. Almost palpable enough to be seen, the scent 
filled the room and the small face seemed to swoon in a vo- 
luptuous languor, blurring still more, fading, leaving upon his 
eye a soft and fading aftermath of invitation and voluptuous 
promise and secret affirmation like a scent itself. 

Then he knew what that sensation in his stomach meant. 
He put the photograph down hurriedly and went to the bath- 
room. He opened the door running and fumbled at the light. 
But he had not time to find it and he gave over and plunged 
forward and struck the lavatory and leaned upon his braced 
arms while the shucks set up a terrific uproar beneath her 
thighs. Lying with her head lifted slightly, her chin depressed 
like a figure lifted down from a crucifix, she watched some- 
thing black and furious go roaring out of her pale body. 


Since it is Benbow himself who equates Popeye’s smell with 
“that black stuff that ran out of Bovary’s mouth,” it does not 
seem too ingenious to extend the reference to the “something 
black and furious” which goes roaring out of Little Belle’s 
(or Temple's) pale body, or to the vomiting of the young girl 
in the dormitory when she is made aware for the first time 
of the sexual experience of her girl friend, or even ultimately 
to the vomiting of the little boy, Uncle Bud, when he gets 
drunk on beer at Miss Reba’s, to Gowan Stevens’ vomiting 
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when he comes to his own miserable little awareness, and to 
Benbow’s vomiting in the passage just cited. All these in- 
stances illustrate, with varying degrees of comedy and pathos, 
the shock resulting from first experience with adult evil. Safe- 
guarded as he has been by the cloak of maternal solicitude 
and by his idealistic beliefs in the traditional code of the 
gentleman, Benbow’s experience of “sex” and “evil” and 
“reality,” as these are defined and for all practical purposes 
equated in the novel, has been much delayed. 

Benbow is a lawyer who believes that justice will always 
triumph and that God is a Gentleman Who will see that a 
certain decency is maintained in human affairs. Opposed to 
his view, of course, is the whole weight of the novel’s action, 
but perhaps his point of view is best contrasted with that of 
his Aunt Jenny, a realist who manages to view life clearly 
and to be compassionate and decent at the same time. When 
Benbow states that he cannot “stand idly by and see injustice,” 
Aunt Jenny remarks: “You won't ever catch up with in- 
justice, Horace.” Appalled by what Temple experiences as 
a result of Gowan Stevens’ folly, Benbow cannot reconcile 
himself to the fact that a woman may be exposed to the most 
monstrous forms of evil through mere human foolishness. To 
this Aunt Jenny responds by asking him if he intends to 
“start some kind of roach campaign?” Benbow thinks that 
evil can be legislated out, stamped out, of existence. He would 
like to have a law passed which would make it obligatory 
“upon everyone to shoot any man less than fifty years old 
that makes, buys, sells or thinks whiskey.” Then, he thinks, 
such things as Temple’s rape would not occur. He thinks it 
reassuring to say to Goodwin: “You've got the law, justice, 
civilization” on your side. He believes that evil can be cleansed 
-from human nature, that it can be “removed, cauterized out 
of the old and tragic flank of the world.” 
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We should note that Benbow, no matter how pure and 
idealistic his motives, is constantly under the suspicion of all 
the other members of the community, including Aunt Jenny. 
Benbow is suspected by Clarence Snopes of going to the 
Memphis brothel not merely to find Temple, but also for 
purposes of debauchery. Ruby Lamar thinks he wishes to be 
paid for his legal services by sleeping with her, and this is 
also the view of Aunt Jenny and everyone else. And the com- 
munity’s assumptions, indeed, are the assumptions so starkly 
explored and revealed, and to a great extent confirmed, by 
the action of the novel. This unflagging suspicion of motives 
which characterizes the community’s view of human nature 
is not simply an affinity for evil; in a world such as that de- 
picted in Sanctuary it is rather, as Faulkner himself says at 
one point, the course of “practical wisdom.” 

Benbow’s trust in the law and in justice invites, of course, 
the most painful disillusionment. The evil defined by the 
actions and events in Sanctuary is seen to be too much of the 
essence of human nature for any legal cauterization. To drive 
this point home Faulkner presents us with two trials, those 
of Goodwin and Popeye, which are such savagely ironic mis- 
carriages of justice. In each trial a man is convicted and then 
executed for a crime he did not commit. Faulkner goes to the 
extreme of coincidence in his anxiety for the reader to notice 
the common element in the two trials. In each case the de- 
fendant’s lawyer is ineffectual, the two juries are out exactly 
eight minutes each, and the verdicts are the same. The same 
ineffectual nature of human, as well as divine, justice is con- 
veyed earlier when Temple tries to stave off the horror of her 
situation at Frenchman’s Bend by saying to herself again and 
again, “My father’s a judge. My father’s a judge.” 

Benbow emerges from the courtroom in which Goodwin is 
wrongfully condemned, because of Temple's perjury, “like 
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an old man, with a drawn face.” Crushed by his new aware- 
ness, he returns to the home and woman from whom he had 
fled. He has learned, presumably, that one cannot “run away” 
from evil, and he is also to be seen as overwhelmed by the 
knowledge that his own good intentions have contributed, 
directly or indirectly, to Goodwin’s violent death in a bonfire. 


Ill 


If the above account of the novel’s main issues and themes 
is in any way correct, then it would appear that Popeye is 
representative of something other than a kind of “modern- 
ism.” For one thing, there is the comparison of Popeye to the 
black stuff that pours out of Emma Bovary’s mouth, a black- 
ness which is certainly to be equated with evil and corrup- 
tion. This symbol in turn relates Popeye to all the other vomit- 
ing which takes place in Faulkner’s characters when they 
first participate in adult evil. Popeye is called “the little black 
man,” he wears black suits, he has eyes like black rubber 
knobs. Popeye is the blackness, the vomit, the evil. 

Just as important, however, is the fact that Popeye is re- 
peatedly described as having the body of a child. He twists 
and pinches “cigarettes in his little, doll-like hands.” He lurks 
around corners, “smoking his cigarettes, like a sullen and 
sick child.” To Temple, Popeye’s arm “felt frail, no larger 
than a child’s.” In his childhood a doctor had said of him: 
“he will never be a man, properly speaking. With care he will 
live sometime longer. But he will never be any older than 
he is now.” 

The effect which Faulkner achieves by placing full-blown 
and cold adult depravity in the body of a child is very similar 
to the effect Swift achieves in placing perfect rationality in 
the bodies of his horses, the Houyhnhmns. A monster is the 
result in both instances, but in Sanctuary it is a monster which 
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places in transparent clarity the main assumption that Faulk- 
ner has chosen to explore: the assumption, that is, that in 
each child there is a seed of sin or evil which will in time 
ripen into full iniquity. The evil which exists in the other 
children of the novel as a kind of potency, is seen to exist in 
the childish body of Popeye in full actuality. This juxtaposi- 
tion of his childlike body with his full-blown adult depravity 
is a distortion, but one by which the mind is given, in a 
moment of startling superimposure, a vision of the seed and 
of the fruit into which it will ripen (much as the “crib” in 
which Temple is raped suggests not only the cradle but also 
the stall of the prostitute). It is perhaps the grimmest rep- 
resentation in all literature of the idea that the child is 
father to the man. 

The grotesque duality of Popeye’s nature is such that he 
exists primarily on the level of symbolic significance; he has 
the “depthless quality of stamped tin,” as Faulkner says. And 
it is in terms of this grotesque duality of his nature that we 
are to account for the fact that he cannot spend satisfactorily 
the money he makes, cannot drink the whiskey he bootlegs, 
cannot enjoy the woman he “rapes.” He has all the motives, 
desires and instincts of adult evil, but his childlike body pro- 
vides him with none of the means for satisfying his desires. 

The monstrous quality of Popeye’s existence makes him 
appear not only inhuman but also inscrutable, and thus he 
reflects the face which evil always offers to the human under- 
standing. This inscrutability is dramatized in the closing epi- 
sode of his life, when he is shown to be inhumanly indifferent 
to his own death. We may see in Popeye an embodiment of 
the evil within men, but he must finally be left as essentially 
mysterious. All the good artist has ever been able to do is to 
give us a name for evil, and thereby perhaps make its dark- 
ness visible. 
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IV 

The world of Sanctuary is a world in which God, if He is 
to be conceived as existing at all, has been reduced to an 
equation with man himself, identified with, and compre- 
hended solely in terms of, human existence. Thus when Ben- 
bow says of God that “at least He’s a gentleman,” Ruby 
Lamar replies, “I always thought of Him as a man.” The 
theme of the crucifixion permeates Sanctuary, but it is man 
himself, whether it be Ruby Lamar’s baby or Temple Drake 
or Lee Goodwin, who is presented as the crucified. Operat- 
ing as it does within the framework of the Christian myth, 
the novel yet understands the myth solely in human terms. 
Instead of Christian theology, Faulkner gives us a kind of 
Christian humanology. 

The world of Sanctuary is the world envisioned by Temple 
as she lies in the Memphis whore-house. She watches the 
face of a clock in the semi-darkness, and soon the round 
orifice of the clock seems to change to a “disc suspended in 
nothingness, the original chaos, and change in turn to a crystal 
ball holding in its still and cryptic depths the ordered chaos 
of the intricate and shadowy world upon whose scarred 
flanks the old wounds whirl onward at dizzy speed into dark- 
ness lurking with new disasters.” Again and again we are 
given this image of a world marooned in space, a dying 
planet revolving to the moment when it will be a dead mass 
suspended in nothingness. 

The inhabitants of this dying planet are continually ex- 
hibited as the victims and prisoners of the very pattern of 
evil which they themselves help to create and perpetuate, 
though it is also a pattern which they never really under- 
stand. Faulkner imparts the sense of this by two overlapping 
patterns of imagery, one of which repeatedly describes the 
way in which men and women are seized by the scruff of 
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the neck, like kittens or puppies, and then hurled into dis- 
aster by those who in their turn are also ultimately seized 
by the neck. The other pattern of imagery also focuses on 
man’s neck, and again man’s neck is repeatedly seen as 
stretched, or prepared, or shaven for the noose, the knife, or 
the guillotine. Thus when Benbow boards a train he finds the 
day-coach filled “with bodies sprawled half into the aisle as 
though in the aftermath of a sudden and violent destruction, 
with dropped heads, open-mouthed, their throats turned pro- 
foundly upward as though waiting the stroke of knives.” 

Of the agony and terror suffered by the inhabitants of this 
world there can be no doubt. Almost all the characters are 
eventually presented in terms which recall the pathetic and 
hopeless grieving of little children in the face of incompre- 
hensible suffering, even though these same children are des- 
tined to grow up and in their turn cause the most intense 
agony to themselves and to others, All of them have difficulty 
in breathing the air of this world into which they have come: 
even Gowan Stevens, snoring helplessly and painfully 
through his shattered nose; even Miss Reba, gasping in horrid 
and painful asthmatic breaths her grief for Mr. Binford; even 
Ruby’s baby, who breathes in “weak, whistling gasps.” 

The world of Sanctuary offers little or nothing in the way 
of protection from suffering or in the way of solace for loss. 
It is a world of darkness in which the only gleam of light is 
that cast by intermittent fireflies, in which the only sound to 
come to man is that of some nameless wood-bird—three bars, 
perhaps, “in monotonous repetition: a sound meaningless and 
profound out of a suspirant and peaceful following silence” 
which seems to strand man in uttermost darkness. It is a 
world in which the very air is spent and defunctive, in which 
all life dies and all death lives, a world that is flatulent, stale 
and moribund. 
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That Faulkner regards the inhabitants of this world with 
a kind of savage pity seems undeniable. Stark and strange 
and stern as his vision of man is, he yet presents man as the 
victim not only of himself, but also as the victim of a world, 
and a pattern of evil, for which he is not fully responsible: 
man is not only the crucifier, but the crucified. To say this 
is not, of course, to minimize the shocking horror of the 
world one finds in Sanctuary; it is rather to underscore and 
emphasize the horror. The true and ultimate shock of the 
novel is not to be found in the single grotesque episode in 
which a young girl is raped with a corn-cob. It is to be found 
in the larger pattern of evil and injustice of which this epi- 
sode is one mere instance. It is a pattern of evil and a vision 
of the world which is hardly comparable with any thing else 
Faulkner has written, though it does have important unex- 
plored connections with the rest of his work. In this novel 
at least, Faulkner presents us with the bleak assertion that 
the human body is not a temple of the holy spirit, and with 
the equally bleak assertion that, for man, there is no sanctu- 
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